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Meet: our "Moonlighter" model 

By day; it keeps At night, it 

budget-minded sneaks out quietly 

skiers happy to go fishing 



We named this new 33 hp mode! the "SKI-TWIN." 
Its high-torque power and fuel economy make it 
ideal for water skiing. Its low cost puts it within reach 
of modest recreational budgets. 

The electric starting model gives you up-front control. 
The powerhead is sound-sealed and rubber-cush- 
ioned. Quiet is built in. You get a choice of four props 
to fit your boat and load requirements. No extra cost. 



Skiers soon realize this and take it fishing. It trims 
the time to the fishing grounds, then throttles down 
to a smooth, steady troll. 

When you team the SKI-TWIN with a versatile boat 
like Evinrude's new gull-wing Sport-14, shown above, 
there's no limit to the fun you can have. Fishermen 
may even try a little water skiing* 



All of which makes it a wonderfully versatile motor. What will boating come to next? 



FREE1 Two new catalogs. 1965 motors and 
boats. At your dealer, or write Evinrude 
Motors, 4067 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
53216. 
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FIRST IN DUTBOARDS 

IN CANADA MP t IT NUO ROUGH, ONT. 
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Cadi Mac Motor Car DM a Ion ■ General Motors Corporation 



PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 

A company's investment in a new Cadillac returns many important dividends. First, 
a Cadillac characterizes your firm as a progressive, sound and value-conscious organization. 
In that respect alone, Cadillac repays its nominal additional cost over less distinguished 
cars. Then there are daily returns from Cadillac's extraordinary dependability 
and economy of operation. And when you replace it with a new model, vou can be sure it will 
return a high share of its original cost. Your Cadillac dealer can show you 
why so many companies prefer to be represented by Cadillacs than by ordinary cars* 
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How much will your estate 
shrink . . .when it finally 
becomes an inheritance? 



Your New York Life Agent can help you 
protect the estate you plan to leave 

Many a man plans generously for his heirs, 
but fails to take two things into account: 

First, ihe need for cash to pay taxes, 
settlement costs and other expenses which 
may shrink his estate considerably. Second, 
that these costs must be paid promplly- 
and, that without ready cash, the heirs may 
be forced to sell part of their inheritance at 
a considerable loss. 

That's why you shouJd talk to your New York 
Life Agent now about the use oi life 



Insurance to help protect the estate you 
plan to leave. He ll show you how you can 
make certain your loved ones have the cash 
they'll need to prevent your estate 
from shrinking. 

Your New York Life Agent is well qualified 
by training and experience to help you. Call 
him or write: New York Life Insurance Co,. 
Dept NIB-19. 51 Madison Ave., 
New Yofk. New York 10010. (In Canada: 
443 University Ave.. Toronto 2, Ontario) 

Life Insurance * Group Insurance * Annuities 
Health Insurance ■ Pension Plans 




Can you find extra revenue for your city in this picture? 




Now you can. Here's why: 



Public phones on busy sidewalks 
pay off in extra revenue . , . cost you 
nothing to maintain* 

And ihey please your citizens by 
providing convenience and protection 
twenty-four hours a day. 



To find out more, fust call the Busi- 
ness Office and ask for the services of 
a Bell System Communications Consul- 
tant. Why not right now? 

Start putting these money-makers on 
your town's sidewalks today. 




Bell System 

American Telephone and Telegr, 
and Associated Companies 
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Danger grows that state laws that forbid 
compulsory membership in unions may be 
knocked out. 
Note these facts: 

H. R. 77 is proposal in House of Representa 
tfves that would repeal federal law— Section 
14(b) of Taft-Hartley Act— which enables states 
to have legislation against forced unionism. 

Sponsor of proposal to repeal this section is 
Rep- Frank Thompson of New Jersey. 

He's also new chairman of House Labor sub- 
committee handling his proposal. 

His view: "I trust and hope H. R. 77 will be 
quickly enacted/' 

Prospects for repeal? Supporters of right- 
to-work laws believe the longer the vote can be 
put off the better chances are that the pro- 
posal will fail. 

Union leaders believe this, too, so they're 
pressing for action as soon as possible. 

Subcommittee chairman limits number of 
witnesses who can testify at public hearings. 

Do costs you pay in operating your busi- 
ness seem to be going up faster than they were 
a few months ago? 
Nationwide they are. 

There's evidence being evaluated in Wash- 
ington- 
Experts blame union wage settlements that 
outstrip gains of past several years. 

Some congressmen want public investigation. 

Some 65 million tax returns are being pro- 
cessed by Internal Revenue Service offices. 

-tual number won't be known for quite 
some time. 

Meanwhile, it's good guess returns will divide 
up this way: 

20 million with adjusted gross income up to 
$5,000. 

23 million with $5,000 to $10,000. 



10 million with more than $10,000 taxable 
income. 

Remaining 12 million will owe no tax. 

Lower income group is declining proportion* 
ately while middle and higher income groups 
grow rapidly. 

Stairstep tax withholding plan gets table- 
pounding attention in some congressional of- 
fices. 

This is only one of several tax ideas (see 
page 29) being talked about for future action. 

Plan would set hold-out rates to fit each em- 
ployee's pay bracket in place of current ar- 
rangement that calls for docking a flat 14 per 
cent for Uncle Sam set by last year's law. 

Each employee now is free to ask boss to 
keep larger sum from paychecks, but many 
don't, despite management's urging. 

So congressmen face complaints from back 
home. 

Experts figure sliding-scale withholding would 
reduce spendable cash most consumers get on 
pay day. 

Net tax collections under new plan would be 
higher. 

Top-side policy advisers believe this could 
hurt national economic growth if changed with- 
holding starts next January (as some want) 
when higher social security taxes begin. 

They fear both boosts coming at same time 
could cut take-home pay just enough to stunt 
personal buying, maybe bring longest boom to 
end, 

So watch for tax technicians to work out com- 
promise. 

Likely possibility: 

Start variable income tax withholding rates 
in mid '66 instead of January. 

This would spread tax drag. 

Social security tax withholding for many em- 
ployees would be finished around time new in- 
come tax deduction plan goes into force. This 
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won't be whisked through Congress. But there's 
very active thinking about some kind of change. 

Will excise tax cut flunk out as sales pump- 
primer? 

That's possible. 

Reason: Rising state, local taxes will be an 
offset. 

Growing demands of state, local governments 
for revenue may hold spendable income down 
enough to wash out federal excise reduction. 

State-local tax collections go up nearly 
nine per cent a year, according to newest Cen- 
sus Bureau survey. 

This reflects improved business conditions 
which bring in more tax revenue but also re- 
flects higher tax rates in many areas. 

Survey by Tax Foundation, for example, indi- 
cates nearly $3 billion in new and higher taxes 
are being considered by 35 state legislatures. 



gambling, narcotics. 



other- 



Government spending as 
per cent of private income 



n 



1929 1955 
Includes all government outlays. 



1964 



Crime gets mare attention in CapitoL 
For example. Congress considers proposals 

that would make it federal crime: 

For person to belong to secret organizations 

that pursue criminal enterprises, conspire to 

violate law. Aimed at crime syndicates such as 



those involved In illegal 
interstate racketeering. 

To intimidate or threaten witnesses, 
wise obstruct criminal investigations. 

To kill, kidnap, assault President, vice presi- 
dent, including men who have been elected but 
are yet to take office. 

Federal paperwork may ease up. 

That's hope of congressmen who point with 
alarm at more than 2.2 billion forms produced 
annually by government printing office for fed- 
eral agencies and bureaus. 

Who gets all these forms? 

"Businessmen, mostly/' notes Rep. James A. 
Haley of Florida, a former business manager, 

"If you're in business for yourself, you get a 
tax form, a minimum-wage confirmation form, 
group insurance plan forms, unemployment 
compensation forms, census questionnaire, a 
dozen retail reports and a special industry re- 
port every year, 

"If you have a government loan— small busi- 
ness, farmer or veteran type— you get at least 
four forms a year/' 

He says there are something more than 
4,000 different report forms sent out by federal 
agencies to businessmen, mostly small busi- 
nessmen. Law requires some be filled out and 
returned. Others are not required. But average 
businessman has no way of telling which are 
required and which are not. 

Congressman admits some forms are neces- 
sary. 

"But the red tape represented by this paper- 
work jungle nevertheless represents a serious 
drain on the taxpayer/' 

Officials in Washington fret over summer 
vacations. 

For example. 57 flights a day are scheduled 
across Atlantic this summer; compares with 51 
last year. 
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More flights will be crossing Pacific, others 
to South America, 

Charter flights, especially to Europe, are also 
on the rise as groups band together for cheaper 
rates. 

Problem involves dollars spent abroad. It 
means flight of dollars, too. 

About two million Americans visited foreign 
countries last year, spent some $3 billion. 

About 900,000 foreigners came to U. & a 
spent about $L5 billion. 

Difference adds to deficit in II. S. balance 
of international payments, threatens further 
loss of gold to foreign countries. 

Item: Some businessmen tell Nation's Busi- 
ness they're curtailing foreign business trips of 
company men, asking those who must go to 
take few dollars and draw expense money from 
firm's foreign office. 

You'll pay college grads $100 a month 
more starting salary than buddies who grad- 
uated two years ago. 

Survey shows average by larger companies 
will be around $600 a month. 

Extra year of college-master's degree-adds 
$100 to starting pay. 

Those with doctor's degree, technical train- 
ing—usually requiring seven years of university 
courses-get $1,000 a month to start in many 
cases. 

Government spending on the cuff will get 
new public airing in weeks ahead. 

Congress must set new debt ceiling to ac- 
commodate higher spending level that will push 
debt billions higher during 1965. 

Debt now is close to $320 billion. 

But it's falling back a bit as tax payments 
exceed spending. 

This will continue until about next July. 

After that— especially during fall and early 
winter— debt will grow again. 



It's expected to rise above $325 billion and 
could rise uncomfortably close to $330 billion 
for a time before settling back again when 
heavier tax payments roll into U. S. Treasury. 

Fiscal '66, as currently projected by govern- 
ment budgeteers. will end with federal debt 
around $322.5 billion. 

That means $24 billion rise since 1962. 




Inventories build up less than expected, 
Look in your own warehouse. Chances are 

your unsold backlog reflects what's going on 

nationwide. 

Speedy sales pace keeps goods moving. 
Take cars. 

They're selling fast, moving to customers at 
pace not anticipated a few months ago, 

Same's true of other steel products, on the 
whole, as well as goods in most other lines. 

There is more inventory build-up, of course, 
lhan in recent years but— for perspective— it 
simply has not been as much as expected only 
a few weeks ago. 

And that's good news for business generally. 
It indicates work-off of goods on hand won't be 
so burdensome in months ahead. 

Production therefore is likely to continue on 
an even keel without layoffs. 
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U. S. Steel chairman 
explains competition 



NEVER 
BUY 
ANOTHER 
DUST 
MOP! 

When you use the modern 
Dust-Tex Service capital invest- 
ment in cleaning tools such as 
mops, dust cloths and entry hall 
mats is eliminated. On a regular 
schedule, your Dust-Tex repre- 
sentative picks up used, soiled, 
cleaning tools and replaces them 
with clean ones. You benefit two 
ways: fl) Your inventory in 
cleaning accessories is reduced: 
(2) Dust-Tex cleaning is better 
cleaning. Special chemically- 
treated mop heads clean areas 
more efficiently. Your cleaning 
crews actually spend less time 
mopping, waxing, etc. This means 
extra maintenance savings for you 
—as much as 33%. 

Clip out the coupon and mail it 
now. VW11 send full information 
on how Dust-Tex service can 
benefit you. 




GIVE IT A TRY • NOTHING TO BUY 

r ~~ f 

I DUST-TEX COMPANY 

I DIVISION OF AMERICAN UNIFORM CO. I 
J R 0. Box 1072. Cleveland. Tennessee ' 

[ Name . 

1 Address J 

I City. _ I 

| State | 
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7*m the Editor: 

To compete successfully in to- 
day's dynamic and ever-changing 
marketplace, it is not enough to 
produce a usable quality product. A 
company, to survive in today's com- 
petitive arena, must arm itself with 
every modern weapon available to it 
and, at the same time, have in re- 
serve the most imaginative and re- 
sourceful minds in its field, probing 
and searching the unknown for the 
answers to its customers' present 
and future demands. 

In the case of the steel com- 
panies, competition has meant a 
long succession of innovation, of in- 
tense struggle for markets. Yester- 
day's facts are not the facts of to- 
day and today's facts are not those 
of tomorrow. For, as in other 
industries, the steel industry's cus- 
tomers, markets, marketing, materi- 
als, finance, technology, manage- 
ment, economics and the labor force 
are ever in flux, ever changing. 

In the competitive free enterprise 
system, market prices result f mm 
prices sought by the sellers and 
prices that buyers are willing to 
pay. For while a producer is free to 
seek whatever prices he thinks are 
attainable, the market always has 
the final word. 

Steel, for example, sells at thou- 
sands of prices inasmuch as it is 
available in literally thousands of 
shapes, sizes, strengths, finishes 
and chemical compositions. For the 
most part, steel products are tailor- 
made to individual cuslomer speci- 
fications. Steel prices frequently 
differ by region; they are not stat- 
ic; they fluctuate. To be sure, 
prices for particular products tend 
to converge under competition. But 
actual prices of steel products often 
vary among producers and from 
published prices. 

Competition in steel, as in most 
industries, is world-wide. For prac- 
tically all of the first six decades 
of the Twentieth Century, the U. S. 
economy was a net exporter of steel 
mill products. Starting with 1959 



and in every year since, imports 
have exceeded exports. Much of the 
imported steel has been sold at 
prices substantially below those 
prevailing in the country of origin 
and in the U. S. A. This practice of 
selling in export markets at prices 
below those prevailing in the ex- 
porting country, when accompanied 
by injury, or threat of injury, to 
the industry of the importing coun- 
try, is regarded as "dumping" and 
is condemned by most nations. And 
although prohibited by the signa- 
tory countries to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and by federal law, such pricing of 
imports continues. 

International trade is vital. No 
country today is self-sufficient and 
every country benefits by buying 
and selling in world markets* But 
competitors should compete under 
comparable pricing laws. If they 
do, there should be no objection to 
foreign steel competition. 

Steel is indeed a highly competi- 
tive business. It is subject to the 
many varied price and cost factors 
that confront all competitive indus- 
try. Interference with this com- 
petitive mechanism can only result 
in reduced benefits for the consum- 
er and the investor, reduced job 
opport unities for the worker and 
reduced economic growth for the 
nation. 

ROGER M. Ti LOUGH 
Chairman. Board or Dicectora 
TniO fJ sun * Steel Corp. 
INVw York 

Should have been sooner 

To the Edit&K 

May I commend you ltrK i your 
staff for the article, "Dangers in 
More Forced Unionism" [March]. 
My only complaint would be: Too 
bad it wasn't earlier. 

W. HUGH CONAUGIITY 
Alamo Bearing AhJ Service 
San Antunln. Texas 

Shopping sophistication 

To the. Editor: 
Your treatment of the "truth in 
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One good reason to switch to leasing: release capital 



One good man to lease from: your local Chrysler Leasing System member 



He's one of a nationwide network of de- 
pendable, local businessmen. Each one 
equipped with full service facilities: You 
can have a car or truck delivered and main- 
tained in major cities throughout the coun- 
try. Look him up for any kind of lease, on 



any make of vehicle, at more-for-your- 
money rates. There are many good reasons 
for leasing. There is one good man to lease 
from: your local Chrysler Leasing System 
member. Look him up for easy leasing. 
You'll find him listed in the Yellow Pages. 



Can you answer 
these questions about Blue Shield? 




Does Blue Shield operate on a non-profit basis? 

□ Y*S □ No 

Yes. "Profits'* are returned to Blue Shield members in the form 
of lower rates or broader benefits... not "held" for stockholders. 
Last year Blue Shield returned, nationally, 90* out of every "paid 
in" dollar to its members as medical-surgical benefits. 




How much did Blue Shield pay last year 
in behalf of its members? 

Wa* it □ $50 million. □ $500 million, or □ $1 billion? 

If your answer was a billion dollars, you were mosi nearly cor- 
rect. The actual dollar figure was $1 billion, 66 million. 

Where can I get further information about Blue Shield? 

Send for the informative booklet mentioned in the coupon below. 
It answers most of the questions people have about Blue Shield 
and other forms of health -care protection. 



BLUE SHIELD 

for doctor mis 




I NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHJELD PLANS 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. IN. * 



0 Please send me - 



. free copies of your booklet entitled 



• "What most people don't know about medical insurance." We have 



NB-9 , 

.employees, • 



Corrip«ny_ 



_ca y 



_Z.p Cod»_ 



Business opinion: 



packaging" bill in your article, 
"Who Says Shoppers are Stupid/' 
I March] is rather biased and su- 
perficial. 

I have a master's degree in busi- 
ness administration, yet I guile 
often have difficulty getting com- 
parable prices on articles sold in 
supermarkets. 

It takes a certain degree of so- 
phistication to spot deceptions in 
packaging. It also requires that one 
do a great deal of shopping over a 
long period of time. Therefore I 
do not think your experiment with 
those lovely young high school gii Im- 
proves very much* 

FRANK I. COLORING 

Boston, Mass, 

Politics needs business 

To the Editor: 

1 wish to commend (ieor^e Cham- 
pion on his perceptive and articu- 
late article, *'Whv Politics is for 
You," [March]. 

Mr. Champion does much to de- 
molish the misconception that gov- 
ernment is insensitive, or even hos- 
tile to business. 

The truth is that the government 
needs businessmen to the same de- 
gree that businessmen need their 
government. 

Too often, the relations between 
politicians and businessmen are 
circumscribed by the decisions of 
regulatory commissions, tariff re- 
visions, the annual harvesting of 
corporate tax returns and other as- 
pects of a strictly economic nature. 
This is not as it should be. The 
business community should be 
equally interested in civil rights, 
federal aid to education, interna- 
tional development loans and other 
issues which in their resolutions 
will have a direct and lasting effect 
on this country's aspirations. 

We in government, perhaps, have 
not done all we can to achieve the 
understanding and cooperation of 
businessmen, both individually and 
collectively. This, too, is not as it 
should be, 

I hope that Mr, Champion^ arti- 
cle will receive wide circulation 
and that the thoughts he expressed 
will contribute to the realization 
that our free enterprise system 
needs constant replenishment of 
men and ideas if it is to remain 
the healthy and vigorous basis for 
the American way of life. 

Congratulations again on a stim- 
ulating commentary, 

JOHN V. LINDSAY, M . C. 

WashniKtun. D. C* 
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Now check her credit 
in 5 seconds-electronically 

with VALIDATOR'" 



Right now your sales persons are 
wasting valuable selling time on 
the "phone getting credit okays 
instead of making more sales. 

validator ends all that. And the 
reduction in write-offs alone, 
more than pays for the system. 

Your sales person simply inserts 
the sales check into the counter-top 
validator unit. The customer's 
credit number is keyed in 
and in seconds the sates person 
knows the state of the account 




If it is good, validator prints the 
number onto the sales check. If 
your credit department has put a 
stop or question on the customer's 
account, a suitable symbol is 
printed on the check. 

The whole procedure is handled 
quickly, accurately, discreetly and 
with recorded authorization. 
The sales person is free to wait on 
other customers, 

validator has been designed to 
meet the needs of retait stores and 



branches by the same organization 
whose communication and data 
retrieval knowledge has already 
made them the largest source of 
electronic stock market informa- 
tion in the world. Your own broker 
probably uses Uitronic service. 

For complete information about 
putting this same knowledge to 
work for you with validator, write 
Uitronic Systems Corp., 44 Wall 
Street. New York, N.Y. 10005. 
Or call (212) HA 5-1470. 



validator records credit 
authorization or rejection 
directly onto the sales check. 



ULTRONIC SYSTEMS CORP.© 



Where's 
the best place 
to give your 
employees 
a good 
talking- to? 
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Burroughs Corporation 

TODD DIVISION/Rochester, N,Y. 14603 



On their pay check. It's the one commu- 
nication they never throw away unread. 

■ And what do you talk about? ■ About 
payroll deductions for withholding taxes, 
PICA. U.S. Bonds or the like — which, 
you'll pomt out, are made in his interest. 
Also about the contributions you make 
to his welfare — such as pension plans, 
paid vacations, life and health insurance. 

■ You can also announce new company 
plans, emphasize safety rules, ask for 
suggestions, or whatever. * We design 
check and stub to fit your present sys* 
tem r with plenty of extra room to speak 
your piece. A modern idea — and only 
one of scores your Todd Division repre- 
sentative has to offer. Why don't you 
ask him to tell you about them? 



/ Executive 
/ Trends 

• Can you start anew after 40? 
• When moving is a mistake 

• How to manage your money 



Memo to middle-aged executives: 
Chin up, your best years really are 
still ahead. 

This is the essence of some reflec- 
tive thinking about men over 40 
that recruiter Gardner Heidrick did 
at Nation's Business' request. 
Mr. Heidrick is president of the 
Association of Executive Recruiting 
Consultants, Inc. 

"Businessmen 40 to 45 are typ- 
ically restless/* Mr. Heidrick de- 
clares. "Many are dissatisfied with 
their jobs, or feel they have reached 
the end of the line. Others are 
happy in what they're doing, but 
wonder if they shouldn't have more 
ambition." 

Fact is, a frank review of one's 
career prospects is advisable in mid- 
dle age no matter how you feel, he 
says, 

"If you like what you are doing 
and it makes you happy, stick with 
it. If you want a higher job, start 
making specific plans for getting it. 
Or, if you can't see a way clear to 
advance yourself, help others to 
move up, and thus make yourself 
part of a winning team. 

"If none of these avenues looks 
right, then start hunting for a job 
somewhere else." 

The consultant points out that 
most men of 40 have 25 working 
years left— more than enough to 
justify the same careful attention 
to career planning that you would 
expect of much younger men. 

Studies show the average busi- 
ness executive holds more than one 
job between ages 45 and 65. So 
mobility doesn't necessarily stop 
at 40. Moreover, most executives 
under 40 haven't yet reached their 



peak salary earning years. In to- 
day's executive-hungry job market, 
the "ideal" executive is 38 to 45 
years of age, Mr. Heidrick con- 
tinues. And chances are that at this 
time of life your skill as a gen- 
eral ist will begin to assume more 
value to an employer than any spe- 
cial skills you may possess. 



Here's a conversation-spicer recom- 
mended by William H. Peterson, 
economist for the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

It's an "Everyman's Guide to 
Contemporary Economic Jargon"— 
issued by The Institute of Economic 
Affairs, London. 

A few definitions: 

"Affluence: an immoral develop- 
ment that is in danger of supersed- 
ing honest poverty." 

"Forecast: a pretense of knowing 
what would have happened if what 
does happen hadn't," 

"GNP: gross naive 'proximation." 

"Slump: an intolerable pause in 
an inflationary spiral/' 

"Status symbol: a term of con- 
tempt to describe anything other 
people would like and you've al- 
ready got two of." 



Some companies— yours, maybe— are 
needlessly renting or building new 
of lice space. 

That's the opinion of a group of 
experts whose stock in trade is mov- 
ing businesses to new quarters. 

The firm is Freidin Studlcy Asso- 
ciates, New York-based design and 
space planners. Their clients in- 
clude numerous American corpora - 
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Savingest 
Fleet Cars 
Going! 




1965 Rambler Classic 660 Four- Door Sedan 



RAMBLER '65 

AMERICA'S BEST FLEET BUY 




Rambler *65 is your best bet for budget-saving on 
Meet cars. Rambler's low initial cost plus a brand-new 
licet program save you money the very moment you 
buy. And Rambler's 1965 engineering improvements 
mean longer car life and greater freedom from repairs. 
Rambler has the size for your fleet in 1965. Three 
series^ Ambassador, Classic, American. Three wheel- 
bases, Seven engine choices^boih Sixes and V-8's— 



1965 Rambler American 220 Two- Door Sedan 

including the new Rambler Torque Command 232— 
the world's most advanced Six. This short-stroke- 
design engine has a 7-main-bearing crankshaft with 
8 counterweights, hydraulic valve lifters and slim-wall 
cast-iron-block construction. Start your fleet savings 
now with Rambler Y>5. See your Rambler dealer, or 
write to: Fleet Sales Department, American Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 48232. 



AMERICAN MOTORS — 



DEDICATED TO EXCELLENCE 
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Plant Protection: 




■jLj/BL 




'fw fi 

A problem solved positively 
by Anchor" Fence 

Anchor's exclusive aqua re corner, gate and end posts don't require 
metal bands to hold the fence fabric taut. No hands means no 
footholds for would-be intruders. Anchor Fence, in galvanized 
steel or all-aluminum chain link, will give your plant long-time, 
non-sagging protection. And, Anchor's clean, modern design wiil 
complement your plant. For positive protection, call your local 
Anchor man. Or, mail coupon for catalog. 

ANCHOR FENCE 6801 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21224 

Please send me your Anchor catalog. 

Nam© 

Firm . 

Street. . r . 

City 



State 



-Zip 



Pljni* in Baltimore, Houilori. La* Aojeltv Sold dir«t from factory branches in principal cilrrt. 



tions as well as concerns in Japan, 
France and other countries. 

Stanford Kaufman, director of 
planning for FSA, says that in 
about one of every four cases where 
his firm is retained to help compa- 
nies make a move, it advises against 
making any move at a IK 

"Often, the real problem is not a 
need for new space, hut better use 
of the space already on hand," he 
explains. "Instead of a new build- 
ing or 10,000 square feet of addi- 
tional rented area, the company 
may simply need to redesign its 
present quarters. 

Of course, a move or a new 
building— actually may he in order 
If this is so, the specialists say, be 
sure you do at least two things: 

1- Plan your move as far ahead as 
possible. Have someone thinking 
right now about space* needs of your 
company rive or even ten years 
ahead. 

2. In negotiating a lease with a 
landlord, don't take any details 
lightly. Not infrequently, according 
to Mr. Kaufman, a company presi- 
dent assumes that his new landlord 
has taken care of all the fine points, 
but discovers upon moving that 
items he expected f right down to 
water coolers in the corner) haven't 
been specifically spelled out in tin 
lease agreement. 

* • • 

Despite considerable skill in han- 
dling other people's money, many 
businessmen botch the job of man- 
aging their own. 

That's the estimate of Israel 
Unterman, New York financial ad- 
viser to corporate executives and 
professional men. 

He says businessmen are getting 
"soft" in their personal money man- 
agement. Among the symptoms: 
overdependence on a company's 
financial fringes; sinking too many 
dollars into one kind of investment; 
buying too expensive a home, and 
slavishly following the investment 
lead of other executives. 

Here's some Unterman advice: 

Don't depend too heavily on com- 
pany stock shares. "Companies can 
go through reorganizations \ or even 
out of business ) and you might fin<l 
yourself with a stock that is greatly 
devalued." 

If you are managing your money 
correctly you should invest ten per 
cent of your gross income per year. 

Don't buy a home that is priced 



Why do some of America's largest companies 
ask Sun Life of Canada to quote on group pension plans? 



Although their population is only 10% of that of the 
United States, it has been said that Canadians do a 
number of things superbly welL □ They produce good 
apples, good doctors, good maple syrup, good hockey 
players, a good police force., .to name just a few. 
They have also created one of the world s largest 
life insurance companies* — SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA— which does business in 
some 20 countries and has been in operation since 

m 12th largest out of 157$ tite insurance companies in North America. 



1871. C You may have heard of Sun Life from one 
of the 3 million policyholders and group certificate 
holders around the world. □ Some very large and 
well-known U.S. companies (and a lot of good small 
ones, too) have placed their group business with 
Sun Life. □ There are a number of compelling reasons 
why. □ May we tell you a little more? Drop us a note 
on your letterhead. □ There is no obligation. □ No 
one will call except on invitation. 



SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 

A MUTUAL COMPANY HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 



FROM BURROUGHS CORPORATION- ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT OF EXCELLENCE 





it's electronic! 
it multiplies! 

it gives you more productivity for your money! 



The Burroughs E 1100 Electronic Computing/ 
Accounting Machine now gives you the speed, 
accuracy and performance of electronics at 
an unusually low cost 

It can handle your whole accounting job 
faster and more accurately than ever before* 

it comes pre- programed to suit the needs of 
your particular requirements, There are no 
expensive programing costs for you to incur. 

Jt can give you tightened control over all 
aspects of your operation. Data capturing 
options allow computer analysis and reports 

as a by-product of routine operation. Burroughs Corporation 

It costs little more than a basic accounting puaoit p wchiga?i *?:h 

machine, And it's as easy to operate* 

Call our nearby office and arrange for a 
demonstration today. 
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at more than two and a half times 
your net income. 

Don't count on staying in the 
same jot>. Your personal invest- 
ment planning should hedge against 
future changes by blending both 
fixed investments such as insurance, 
and variable-dollar investments such 
as securities. 

A common failing, Mr. Unterman 
maintains, is a tendency to draw 
up a personal budget that assumes 
more dollars on hand (what he calls 
"net-net dollars") than the individ- 
ual actually has. Thus, some men 
with $35,000-a-year incomes make a 
budget for $30,000, when their net* 
net may be only $25,000. 



Alarm bell: A new survey of 120 
companies by Management Infor- 
mation Center, Inc., Deerneld, 111., 
indicates that many are doing a 
poor job of explaining fringe bene- 
fits to employees. In some cases 
unions are taking undeserved credit 
for benefits actually initiated by 
management, the Center finds. 

How good a job is your company 
doing? Most authorities agree that 
effective communication on fringe 
benefits can help you improve em- 
ployee morale and productivity. 



As it pays more for peoples time, 
business moves carefully to gauge 
the inputs of time by both men and 
machines. 

Makers of time- recording equip- 
ment say many firms are demanding 
more precise records of when em- 
ployees report in, how long they 
work, when they leave the job. 

Records down to hundredths of 
an hour are needed to enable com- 
panies to comply with federal wage- 
hour regulations and to make useful 
cost analyses. This means brisk 
sales for companies which manufac- 
ture time-recording devices. For the 
businessman it means time lost on 
the job can have the greatest cost 
sting ever. 

And H. C. Hooper, executive vice 
president of the La them Time Re- 
corder Co., Atlanta, reports his com- 
pany has been approached bv firms 
that want special devices to monitor 
the tune |x<rformance of their com- 
puters, 

"You might say that they want 
to see how many hours the com- 
puter is on the job and how many 
hours or minutes it is loafing," he 
explains. 
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When it comes to addressing things, 
a Pitney-Bowes 701 can do everything 
a good, fast typist can do. 
Except misspell customers' names. 



Typing names and addresses is so tedious 
and boring, you can t really blame even 
the best typist for making (oops 1 ) errors 
Instead of getting a new typist, 
get her a Pitney-Bowes 701 
Addresser-Printer. 
With a 701 . she not only 
can't make mistakes; 
she can address envelopes, 
statements, or what-have-you 
six times as fast as before. 
(With the time she saves, 



she can use the 701 to get out other 
mailings, special promotions, customer 
reminders, or start in on next month s 
statements.) If you're thinking a 
Pitney-Bowes Addresser-Printer 
sounds great but probably 
costs too much, you'll be 
surprised when you find out 
you can get one for about 
half what you d pay for 
an electric typewriter. 
And the 701 can spell 




Pitney-Bowes. Inc. 1312 Crosby Street, Stamford. Conn. 06904 
Please send me more information about the Pitney-Bowes 701 

and other models in your line of Addresser -Printers ^ PitTieV - B OWT€3 S 
Name fpffl 

Street— " AD DRESSER -PRINTERS 

-City Stale Zip Code 
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Choice Involves variables. 
And many variables can be 
handled accurately, quickly, 
only by computer. That s 
why Cuckier building de- 
signs are checked by com- 
puter. St cuts weeks oft de- 
sign time* lets you move in 
sooner. 



Your new building can be just what your vision shows you. 
Cuckler pre-engineered components give you great choice of 
design, size and finish. No compromises here. Choose mul- 
tiple spans or broad, soaring clear spans up to 130' wide! Get 
double benefits from 100% usable space: (1) flexible interior 
arrangements, (2) easier and more dramatic decors. Primary 
framing is strong but lightweight open-web columns and 
beams of top quality domestic steels* A choice of lumber or 
steel secondary framing simplifies interior and exterior fin- 
ishes. Use masonry, wood products or Cuckler Color Seal— 
hot*dipped galvanized steel roof and siding panels in 7 
baked-on colors for tough, ceramic-like modern finishes. Your 
local Cuckler builder can explain fully why more shrewd com- 
panies are considering and choosing Cuckler, Write to us 
for your dealers name and for brochures. Just tell us the 
type of building you're interested in. 




CUCKLER 




CUCKLER 



STEEL SPAN COMPANY 

101 West South Street • Monncello. Iowa 



West of the Rockies, write Cuckter Steef Fabricating Co. t Turhck, California 




Wall/ Davis Supermarket, Chicago Heights. Illinois. Clear span building is 140* x 1 hO' 
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Why our allies 
are seeing ghosts 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



One of the penaltiks of power and leadership 
in the Atlantic vineyards is an occasional harvest of 
resentment, envy, frustration and distrust. It can be 
almost as cyclical as a corn crop and as variable as 
Washington weather. If Uncle Sam isn't being taken 
to the woodshed by de Gaulle, he's getting it in the 
neck from London or Bonn, Athens or Ankara. 

Next thing that happens is that every columnist 
and commentator with a license to practice trans- 
Atl antic psychoanalysis offers up a diagnosis of why 
anti-Americanism Ls spreading in Europe. President 
Johnson is pictured as indifferent to Atlantic unity, 
more concerned with the Great Society than with the 
Grand Alliance, content to let the Europeans thenv 
selves develop a consensus about such sticky schemes 
as a mixed-manned nuclear fleet. Imaginary symp- 
toms of withdrawal begin to haunt advocates of a 
greater togetherness, despite the fact that the seeds 
of American capital investment are sprouting in Eu- 
rope's industrial soil like dandelions in a moist spring. 

The Economist, that London journal which uses no 
filter on the lens through which it views British atti- 
tudes, recently observed about this U. S. economic 
penetration and its impact: 

"The frightening fact now is that a growing num- 
ber of people in Britain would rather that this country 
did things inefficiently by itself, or with other Euro- 
peans, than efficiently with Americans— because a 
growing number of people choose to think of the 
Americans as outsiders, somehow 'different' from 
Europeans and themselves deliberately antagonistic 
to European economic interests/' 

Mr. Johnson and his top advisers recognize that the 
role of the United States out front makes it highly 
vulnerable and agree to a man with the Economist 
judgment that this country will be criticized "which* 
ever way it turns, for imposing solutions on Europe 
or for failing to give a lead for its actions or for its 
inertia," 

All the same, the impression has grown here that 

Af/\ Lisagor is the White House correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 



the White House and the State Department have 
backed off from Europe for a time, not only because 
of involvement in Asia and other tension-ridden areas. 
It is as much because Europe itself is in flux. Not 
much is predictable beyond West Germany's election 
this fall, and new initiatives in any sphere would 
seem to be untimely, to say the least. 

Moreover, the President is not altogether comfort- 
able yet in his conduct of U. S. policy toward Europe. 




Reserve marks relations between Germany and U. S. 
although the nation s leaders hit it off well personally. 



De Gaulle's haughty disdain for the American 
presence on the continent makes Mr. Johnson uneasy, 
if not irritable, and leads him to steer a wide berth 
around the French president. The almost neurotic 
need of the Germans to have someone tell them what 
to do and to guide them through the shoals of NATO 
politics is left by the President to Secretary of State 
Husk and his diplomatic agents; even though the man 
in the White House and Chancellor Ludwig Erhard 
hit it off well in their personal meetings, a certain 
reserve between Washington and Bonn has existed 
since the days of John Foster Dulles, almost as if 
U. S. policy-makers were somehow compensating for 
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the remarkably close and uninhibited relationship be- 
tween Dulles and then-Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
which sometimes created resentments in London and 
Paris. 

Washington observers strongly suspect that the 
President is still a bit puzzled by the British, whose 
leaders show little or no hesitance in airing their 
grievances or complaining about the lack of coherent 
designs here even as they regard a trip to the White 
House as a virtual prerequisite to electoral success. 
It may be, as the Economist says, that many Britons 
are displaying a greater European-ness in their re- 
action to the IL S„ but the stark fact is that every 
politician in the tight little isle still considers it an 
asset if he can claim a specal tie to Washington and 
a special rapport with the men of power in the Amer- 
ican capital. 



Mr. Johnson has been most loath, so far. in at- 
tempting to use the same techniques of leadership 
abroad that he employs at home, namely those talents 
of cajolery, persuasion, entreaty that seem to melt 
down the strongest wills opposed to him in the Con- 
gress. His tendency when he encounters resistance 
overseas is to let up. For example, when it became 
clear that nobody but the Hermans was enthusiastic 
about the so-called multilateral nuclear force of sur- 
face ships equipped with Polaris missiles, the word 
went out from Washington to halt the hard sell. Let 
the Europeans come up with alternatives if they 
didn't like the American scheme, but stop the con- 
stant urging and arm-twisting— that was the nub of 
the President s directive to all concerned with the 
nuclear force. 

It was such a new departure for the United States 
to ease off that the immediate reaction was wildly 
ofT the mark. Many in Europe promptly and mis- 
takenly concluded this was another piece of evidence 
of the neo- isolationism sweeping America, of the 
President's declining interest in the outside world, of 
a quiet determination to scale down U. S. commit- 
ments and obligations in recognition at long last of 
the fact that this country was overextended and 
therefore vulnerable to new forces gathering mo- 
mentum in the world, notably the growth in strength 
and martial spirit of Communist China. 

"Neo-isolationism" is a word that ought to be out- 
lawed at once. No occult powers of prophecy are 
needed to see that in time a whole range of quite 
normal American actions will be interpreted as neo- 
isolationist, the result of long- re pressed desires to curl 
up behind the oceans, inside a Fortress America and 
let the rest of the world go hang. Not long ago. 
Interior Secretary Udall made a speech urging sum- 
mer tourist prospects to see America first so as to 
help stanch the dollar drain and blunt the balance 
of payments crisis. Mr. Udall argued, with the fervor 
of the true xenophobe, that "Santa Fe is as interesting 
as Seville, that New Orleans has as many attractions 
as Naples, that the island of Kauai has more charm 



than Capri, that the hills of San Francisco are as f 
exhilarating as the hills of Rome/' Only by visiting 
the monuments of Washington, he went on t can a 
traveler understand and interpret the significance of 
Trafalgar Square and the Arc de Triomphe; Gettys- 
burg and Bunker Hill make more piquant a visit to 
Runnymede and Verdun. 

Mr. Udall's not wholly innocent remarks were j 
seized upon by several European journalists as proof 
positive that America is turning inward, that neo- 
isolationism robs the Old World of its ancient charms 
and imbues the New World with virtues it never 
owned. All because the fellow wanted to save a few 
bucks on the dollar balance sheet 

The very suggestion, made by a number of con- ' 
gressmen, that the U. S. could bring home a few 
troops and their dependents from Europe as a con- 
tribution to the balance-of-payments solution, without 
diminishing Washington's treaty obligations in the 
defense of Europe, causes tremors in Allied foreign 
offices and leaves many abroad with the erroneous im- 
pression that neo-isolationism already is a raging 
fever of unrelieved virulence. 

When embassies in West rn Europe began to talk 
up a presidential trip, they had in mind the fact that 
if Mr. Johnson took a swing around the continent, he 
could lay to rest I he notion that Uncle Sam was 
proving the Gaullists right. De Gaulle and his follow- 
ers base their Europe-first policies upon the convic- 
tion that the United States lacks stamina and will 
cut and run as soon as convenient. However ungrate- 
ful for past largesse this may seem to be, however 
distrustful of future intentions, more and more Euro- 
peans are adopting the Gaul list line. 



The clamor of the pro- Americans for President 
Johnson to start leading, even if he has no urgent 
destination, falls on attentive but unfrightened ears 
in the capital. First, Mr. Johnson has been massively 
distracted by racial problems and his domestic wel- 
fare programs at home and by crisis in Southeast 
Asia. Second, he is not a detail man in foreign affairs 
until necessity forces him to be t although the small 
details often can prove to be important. 

Due to a regrettable lapse in communications, or 
perhaps just plain neglect, the President, recently 
failed to send congratulations to a foreign leader 
friendly to the U. S., who had just been elected to 
head his government over an opposition candidate 
whose sympathy for Uncle Sam was at least in ques- 
tion. This is the sort of important detail that can 
matter greatly in a crunch. Can one imagine Lyndon 
Johnson neglecting to send best wishes to a newly 
elected Democratic senator or governor? 

The President is perfectly satisfied with leaving the 
job of placating the uneasy European allies to Mr. 
Rusk and Secretary of Defense McNamara, working 
in close concert with his special assistant for national 
security affairs, McGeorge Bundy. He has not abdi- 
cated, and he will move in when imperative or when 
he has somewhere he wants to take the alliance. For 
the moment, however, he prefers apparently to see 
where Europe* inclines by itself. To believe he intends 
to lead the U. S. out of Europe is to believe in ghosts. 
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For every company's pension needs, 
Equitable has the right pension program 



Whether your company is large or small, has 
thousands of employees or just a feu — 
Equitable has a pension program that will fit 
your needs exactly. 

Equitable is the world's leading insurer in 
the pension field, with more than S4 billion of 
its assets representing pension funds. Cur- 
rently, Equitable is making annuity payments 
of more than $135 million a year under its 
pension plans. 

Equitable has had over 50 years of experi- 
ence in the group insurance field and over 3S 
years of experience in administering employee 
retirement benefit plans. 

For complete information about Equi table's 
wide range of pension services, mail the cou- 



pon below. Or call The Man from Equitable, 
He's helped companies of every size and de- 
scription set up retirement programs that lit 
their needs. He can help you do the same. 



I HI- i:qi m \IU 1 y ! 

G.I'.O. Bos U70. \e* York, V V. 1000! 

I ;im intcu'Meil in rctrivinj! moic information, without 

obligation, about Kquiubk's Pension Programs. 

My organization hus approximately employees- 



Name . 



Company. 
Address — 
City 



_Sl;itc_ 



.Zip i i Hk"_ 



Sue the fcquituhle l\ivilkin when 
you visa the New York World's Fair. 



The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United Slates 

R Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y 10019 

Mil 



No wonder it's called the 
"do everything" truck diesel 



The New Detroit Diesel ttBT" Engine 



N 



(a) can equal any engine in total performance, yet beat it in operating economy - or 

(b) can equal any engine in operating economy, yet beat it in performance 



akes no difference what you haul. Or where 
you haul it 

The Detroit Diesel "N" engine can do your 
job better at lower overall cost than any other 
engine on the road. 

Series 53 models (101 to 247 hp) bring the 
fuel savings, reliability and long life of true 
Diesel power to city delivery and medium-duty 
trucks from 15,000 GVW up. 

Series 71 models (to 475 hp) pull the heavi- 
est loads at maximum allowable speeds with 
fuel mileage and durability second to none. 
Turnpike cruisers can gross up to 127,400 lbs. 
and maintain speed on grades with ease. 
With new Needle- Valve injectors and new 



higher-compression pistons, Detroit Diesel 
"N" engines offer you a choice of increased 
horsepower or unsurpassed fuel economy. You 
choose the combination of performance, econ- 
omy and durability that best meets your needs. 
Any combination you want— without costly 
compromise. And, remember, earlier Detroit 
Diesel engines can be upgraded to "IM" stand- 
ards at overhaul. 

For everything you want in a truck Diesel, 
specify "N" engines in your next trucks, re- 
gardless of make. Or ask your Detroit Diesel 
engine distributor about repowering. Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division, Detroit, Mich. 48228, 

(in Canada: General Motors Oiesel Limited, London, ant.) 



DETROIT 
DIESEL 




Air Reduction Company's fleet includes 87 Detroit Diesel-powered trucktractors-GMC. IH and Kenworth— hauling liquid oxygen and nitrogen 
from 16 plants. More than half are "INT engines, and older units are bemg converted to Vhe "N" design at overhaul. Airco reports "better fuel mile* 
age and lower maintenance costs than any other engines we've ever used." 
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Prestige abroad can be 
no stronger than dollar 



BY FLUX MORLEY 




Just 20 years ac;o. in early May of 1945. the 
remnants of HitJer's Third Reich fell apart. As the 
guns were stilled, and the smoke from burning cities 
cleared away, the continental character of the destrue- 
lion became more evident, Doubtfully men asked 
themselves whether the bankrupt and ruined con- 
tinent could ever be restored. 

It was then that a communist takeover of Europe 
seemed not only possible bul probable. The Red 
armies, with our consent, had swarmed westward 
over Austria, Czechoslovakia, Berlin and nearly half 
of Germany. In Italy and France the triumphant 
Underground was largely communist, ready and anxi- 
ous to assume control. If Russia itself had not been 
so battered and exhausted all of Europe might well 
today have been subject to Moscow, despite American 
military power 

The most potent factor in preventing this cata- 
strophic outcome was. unquestionably, the economic 
aid which the United States poured into the war- 
stricken countries. It had begun with UNRRA (the 
United Nations Relief and Reconstruction Agency) 
18 months before the close of hostilities and more 
than 70 per cent was financed from Washington. But 
because so much of this $2.7 billion contribution 
flowed into communist hands the United States, in 
1946, developed its own alternative agency. 

The wholly American program of (J ARK) A 'Gov- 
ernment and Relief in Occupied Areas) replaced 
UNRRA and continued until establishment of the 
highly successful Marshall Plan, From this the cur- 
rent foreign aid program has descended, in every 
sense of the verb* 

In those early postwar days the United States stood 
as a giant amid the European (and also the Japanese 
and Chinese) ruins. This country alone among the 
major belligerents was physically undamaged, and 
under the stimulus of armament had developed un- 
valed productive capacity. 
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Moreover, the dollar was king, far more courted in 
Europe than any of its own demoralized currencies. 
The problem, as European industry struggled to re- 
vive, was "the dollar gap," the lack of them to pay 
for essential imports in spite of the $13.2 billion ap- 



ftLACK ST AH 



lirtfU. 




Dr. Morlcy is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
paper editor and college president. 



French economist Jacques Rueff. an advocate of the 
full gold standard, has great influence on de Gaulle. 

propriated by Congress for the European recovery 
program from 1948 to 1952. 



Historically speaking. 20 years is B brief period, If 
we were asked to enumerate changes of significance 
between 94 o and 9 Go A.I) most of us would be hard 
put to think of anything. But a millennium later two 
short decades have sufficed to bring an alteration of 
world-wide import. The dollar has been dethroned. 
And with this loss of financial sovereignty American 
capacity for international leadership has become ques- 
tionable and is now being questioned, 

As much was admitted, though scarcely empha- 
sized, when President Johnson said recently: '*We 
cannot assume that the world's willingness to hold 
dollars is unlimited/' Actually, instead of holding 
them as symbols of enduring value, some European 
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governments have begun to exchange dollars for more 
desirable gold almost as fast as they accumulate over 
there. In the more direct words of the French econ- 
omist, Jacques Rueff: "The dollar is approaching the 
end of its acceptability for payment abroad." 

M, RuefT is the financial expert who, more than any 
other single man, restored stability to French cur 
rency. Since then President de Gaulle has relied 
heavily on him in the field of monetary policy* It is 
largely on Rueffs advice that the French government 
is now regularly turning its dollars into gold, intensi- 
fying the drain on our already greatly diminished 
reserve. The reasoning, as made clear in his various 
expositions, is not at all obscure. 

Like many less articulate Frenchmen, M< Rueff is 
a firm believer in the full gold standard, meaning that 
a national currency should be fully redeemable in 
Sold coin or bullion at some legally established rate. 
He argues that this is the only way in which the 
tendency of every government to lessen the value of 
its money can be effectively curbed. It is not sur- 
prising that this conviction is strong among the 
thrifty French, many of whom have in their lifetime 
seen the franc of 1914 lose 99.9 per cent of its pur- 
chasing power. 

The announced desire of de Gaulle to restore the 
full gold standard cannot with justice be called un- 
friendly to the United States. His objective is to re- 
store in Europe a tested monetary system which we 
ourselves embraced until the Roosevelt era. This 
system made it very difficult for any government to 
promote inflation and was therefore far less authori- 
tarian than the go vernmen tally managed currencies 
now everywhere dominant. 

The subject is, of course, extremely involved and 
on balance it may well seem undesirable, or even im- 
possible, for reborn Europe to return to the full gold 
standard. It is also appropriate to criticize the French 
for not using dollars to repay their debts to us more 
rapidly, instead of using them as claims on our 
dwindling gold stock. What is unreasonable is to 
blame de Gaulle if he no longer considers the dollar 
trustworthy, since it is our own deficit financing that 
has undermined its integrity. 



Unless there is respect tor the dollar, abroad as 
well as at home, world leadership will inevitably slip 
from American hands. And realization of this has 
prompted the steps taken to stem the gold outflow. 

On the one hand the reserve requirements have 
been reduced, thus serving notice that the Treasury 
will continue to meet all foreign claims and inferen- 
tial^— that there will be no early devaluation of the 
dollar. On the other hand a number of restrictions, 
mostly voluntary, have been applied both to loans 
and investments in what are known as developed 
countries. 

So far as Europe is concerned these* restrictions 
are probably more welcome than otherwise, since 
they act as a brake on inflationary tendencies there. 



Reduction of the gold coverage was already permis- 
sive and as yet has had little adverse psychological 
effect. That cannot be said for the restrictive mea- 
sures, successful though they have been in their im- 
mediate purpose. No step which seems to threaten 
the dominance of American exports can be called 
helpful in solution of the balance -of- payments prob- 
lem. 

So far as commercial trade is concerned the picture 
is favorable to the United States. Year after year the 
value of our exports substantially exceeds that of im- 
ports. Tourist spending cuts this surplus but the 
balance becomes adverse only when governmental 
spending overseas— military, economic and social— is 
added. What Washington spends abroad, in short, 
steadily outweighs what free enterprise can earn there. 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, just before he 
resigned that office, said he hoped the restrictions on 
foreign investment would be necessary only for a 
short time, and that before long we would be in a 
position to buy back some of the gold that has been 
flowing out so steadily. But these, unfortunately, are 
only hopes. The present fact is that business expan- 
sion in Europe and Japan is controlled so that lavish 
governmental spending may continue around the 
globe. In this it is hard to find promise for rectifica- 
tion of the balance-of -payments problem. 

The prestige of American foreign policy can be no 
higher than that of the dollar, on which it depends 
for strength. Realization of this prompts many re- 
sponsible men, such as Chairman Ful bright of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to urge that 
governmental as well as business commitments over- 
seas be limited at this time. And an examination of 
projects underwritten by the Agency for International 
Development does not need to be detailed to disclose 
some that are not only questionable but actually 
ridiculous in character. 

When extravagances of this nature are criticized, 
however, someone in the Department of State habit- 
ually rises to assert that any curtailment of foreign 
aid is "nostalgic isolationism." Thus it was recently 
when Under Secretary of State George W. Ball told a 
Washington gathering that advocates of economy in 
foreign policy "have never made clear where or how a 
withdrawal, once begun, could end without great 
damage to freedom." 

What menaces freedom is not a rational effort to 
economize, wherever possible, but rather the refusal 
to admit that an overextended foreign policy must in 
the long run fail from inability to carry innumerable 
and often contradictory commitments. Nor is "with- 
drawal" a happy word when we see this action ap- 
plied by others to our gold reserve at a rate which 
could eventually make the dollar mere fiat money. 
That certainly would not help freedom, anywhere. 

The Department of State should be careful not to 
indulge in the illusions which it so readily attributes 
to others. Nothing could be more foolishly nostalgic 
than the assumption that our international influence 
is as effective as it was 20 years ago, when the Axis 
crumbled and when no European doubted that the 
dollar would remain as good as gold. 
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Don't widen the corridor! 
Get Oxford Lateral Cabinets 



Side-opening Lateral Pendaflexer 
file cabinets fit almost anywhere. Even 
in jam-packed offices. 

And specifically in all kinds of tight 
places where standard end-opening 
cabinets won't fit 

In narrow corridors. 

Along crowded walls. 

Behind an executive's desk (or be- 
side his secretary's). 

In busy work areas, where they can 
serve as room dividers* 

Even with the drawers wide open, 



Laterals are only 2Va feet deep. Stand- 
ard file cabinets, by contrast, eat up a 
hoggish 4V2 feet. Yet each Lateral 
drawer holds 21% more files. 

Inside, Oxford Laterals offer all the 
advantages of famous Pendaflex* 
Speed Filing. 

The files glide smoothly over rails. 
No shoving, no tugging. Folders are 
slump-proof and sag-proof. Tabs pro- 
vide instant and total visibility. 

With Pendaflex Speed Filing, a girl 
can fiie about 400 papers an hour. 



Compared with only around 100 the 
old way. 

So drop the crowbars. Spare the 
plaster. And write to us instead for an 
Office Space Planner, plus complete 
information on Lateraf models and 
prices. Address: Mr. W. I. Thompson, 
Vice President, Oxford Filing Supply 
Co., Inc., 46-05 Clinton Road, Garden 
City, N.Y. 11533. In Canada, Luckett 
Distributors, Ltd., Toronto. 



Oxford 
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anyone 
tells you 
their resale 
story is better 
than Chevrolet's 




throw the book 

at 'em 




f 4% 




Any issue of Automotive Market Report will tell you the same thing; Chevrolet has ^^^J| 
traditionally been worth more at trade-in time than either of the two other leading makes ^ ^.^ : . ±J: V 
of fleet cars, . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. ^^^^^^^B 
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When next Dig 
tax cut will come 



Here are changes policymakers foresee 
in middle income brackets, estate taxes, 
optional deductions and witholding rates 



The real significance of the coming 
t ut in federal excise taxes is that it will 
clear the way for the even more important 
business of reducing high federal income 
tax rates again. 

"As soon as the excise bill is out of the 
way," says one important tax policy-maker 
on Capitol Hill, "we're going to begin giv- 
ing hard thought to income taxes/' 

Actually, plenty of hard thought is al- 
ready under way. It's concerned with the 
elements of the tax-cut package that will 
make Lip the next round of tax relief The 
thinking is going on in Congress, within 
(he Administration and among businessmen 
and economists. What they're thinking 
about can affect the profitability, sales and 
expansion of your business in coming 
years as well as your personal bank ac- 
count and estate. And that's not to men- 
tion what is the overriding factor, general 
prosperity of the nation. 

Excise tax reduction, to be sure, is one 
long-needed step toward greater equity as 
well as a spur to the economy. But income 
tax changes give the government much 
greater leverage on the economy. 

"Economic growth and stability are very 
closely associated with lax policies . . . 
points out Crawford H. Oreenewalt, board 



chairman of E. L du Pont de Nemours & 
Co Income tax rates "are still very high 
and cannot fail to affect the incentives of 
individuals- . . . Any tax structure which 
interferes in any way with an individual's 
putting out his best efforts is, in that 
sense at least, a drag on the economy." 

Other tax decisions are brewing, too, re- 
lating to overlapping state taxation of 
business, gift and estate taxes, rates of 
withholding, foundations and congressional 
•i| freed in handling tax proposals. Hut the 
big questions deal with the top revenue- 
grabber— the individual income tax. 

Hard and final decisions have yet to l>e 
made, of course. But if they were made 
on the basis of the ideas most current to- 
day, the next income lax cut would incor 
porate these principles: 

► Reductions in personal income tax rates 
at all levels, bringing down the spread of 
rates from the present 14-70 per cent to 
perhaps 12-6J) |>er cent 

► Above-average relief for middle- income 
taxpayers by slowing down the pace at 
which tax rates climb on incomes roughly 
between $5,000 and $20,000 a year. Hates 
now climb abnormally fast in this income 
area. 

Extra aid for very low-income families 



When next big tax cut will c 



continued 



1967 . . . that's when 
many seers figure the 
country will have ab- 
sorbed the full impact 
of the coming excise 
tax reduction and the 
historic income tax cut 
of 1964. 



The great secret in get- 
ting a major tax bill 
enacted . . . is to put to- 
gether a proposal that 
business and labor can 
agree on, perhaps for 
entirely different rea- 
sons . . • 



by letting them deduct more for 
expenses, 

► Possibly an option plan which 
would enable many taxpayers in 
high and middle-income brackets to 
avoid the present complications of 
calculating their taxes by taking a 
lump-sum deduction and paying a 
lower basic tax rate. 

Almost certainly, though, such 
so-called reform measures as higher 
rates of taxation on capital gains 
previously pushed by the Treasury 
will not be demanded. "I don't 
think you're going to find the Ad- 
ministration proposing something 
like that on which it has already 
been slapped down/' confides one 
official. 

One feature of the package is 
sure. It will include something for 
nearly everybody. That's a pre- 
requisite for any major tax change, 
in the thinking of Henry H. Fowler, 
the new Secretary of the Treasury. 
The great secret in getting a major 
tax bill enacted by Congress, Mr. 
Fowler believes, is to put together 
a proposal that business and later 
can agree on, perhaps for entirely 
different reasons* and which appeals 
to the general taxpayer. President 
Johnson seems of the same mind. 

How much when 

The total amount of the cut? 
Administration men aren't talking, 
but informed speculation by tax 
experts dwells on the $5 billion to 
$10 bill ion -a-year range, depending 
largely on the timing of the reduc- 
tion. 

What about timing? 

That question is best addressed 
to economic forecasters. If the na- 
tion remains on its present boom 
course, the cutting seems likely to 
come around 1967. That's when 
many seers figure the country will 
have absorbed the full business- 
boosting impact of both the coming 
excise lax reduction and the second 
half of the historic income tax cut 
of 1964. That $11 billion tax re- 
duction takes full effect in the cur- 
rent '65 tax year. 

But many a tax strategist in 
Washington wonders if the chop- 
ping of income tax rates will be de- 
layed that long. Their reasoning: 
National economic jitters about a 
possible future slump could trigger 
much speedier action by Congress 
and tlie Administration. Right now, 
for instance, these are lawmakers in 
key congressional positions worried 



about the economy in the first half 
of next year. 

41 1 wish we could put ofT the ex- 
cise tax reduction until January 1 
instead of making it effective July 
1," confides one powerful Democrat. 
"The economy is going along fine 
now. But by January the federal 
govern j nt nt will increase the amount 
of funds il takes out of the economy 
through payroll taxes Social se- 
curity and, probably, the new com- 
pulsory social security health care 
tax are scheduled to take more 
funds out of pay checks starting 
January L 

"We may be in sort of a winter 
letdown anyway," this legislator 
says. "But of course we can't delay 
the excise reductions now because 
there would be a buyers* strike on 
some expensive items that would 
hurt a number of businesses/ 1 

A tax expert outside government 
who keeps tabs on the thinking in 
both Treasury and Congress says: 

"I forecast six months ago that 
the only major tax action this year 
would be the reduction in excise 
taxes. But now I'm not so sure. If 
a number of economic indicators 
turned down, you could see some 
activity on income tax reduction 
later this year." 

Practically nobody's forecasting a 
business downturn, to be sure. 
Rather, this talk reflects the deter- 
mination and even head-over-heels 
enthusiasm of many policy-makers 
to use tax reductions as both a de- 
fense against threatening recession 
and a hypo for heightening present 
prosperity. 

In other words, fiscal mainly tax 
—policy now reigns in the minds of 
policy-makers, legislators and econ- 
omists as the chief government in- 
strument for spurring business and 
national prosperity. This phenom- 
enon became apparent with enact- 
ment of the big tax cut bill last year 
(see "More Tax Cuts Coming/ 
Nation's Business, May 1964 J. 
It has since received more or less 
public endorsement by such diverse 
leaders as President Johnson and 
Barry ( ioldwater 

■I can think of no policy that is 
better designed to stimulate the 
growth of our economy than a con- 
tinuing policy of modest, year-by- 
year reductions of tax rates," de- 
clares Arthur F. Hums, former chief 
economic adviser to President Ei- 
senhower. 

The now-proven theory, which 
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was pushed strongest by Walter 
Heller, former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers un- 
der both President Kennedy and Mr, 
Johnson, and backed by business, 
goes like this: Federal taxes take 
money out of the income stream. As 
business improves, the tax take 
grows, thus dampening the growth 
of business. This is termed fiscal 
drag. So a tax reduction puts more 
money in people's pockets and com- 
pany coffers, both encouraging and 
enabling business to expand further. 
Experts estimate that at present tax 
rates, the government's take from 
the economy will now increase by 
up to $6 billion a year. 

Responsibility: spending restraint 

In other words, it's the reverse 
of long-standing liberal, big-spend- 
ing philosophy which holds that big 
government handouts are the way 
to improve the economy. 

One of the influential men who 
put the new policy into operation 
is Hep. Wilbur Mills, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which writes U. S. tax bills. 
He telis Nation's Business 
that tax reduction must "be coupled 
with a position and a policy of hold- 
ing the line on spending. , . . In 
other words, what I wanted to do 
was to create the circumstance un- 
der which we could permit the pri- 
vate sector to exercise greater vigor 
and vitality in the economy, realiz- 
ing that if we impose that responsi- 
bility upon the private sector we 
must also impose responsibilities on 
ourselves of adjusting our fiscal pol- 
icy to accommodate that situation." 

Mr. Mills and most business and 
economic leaders appear to be pret- 
ty well convinced nowadays that 
the tax reduction has indeed worked 
successfully. 

Dr, Raymond J. Saulnier, chair 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Eisen- 
hower, says, "It should be clear that 
if the tax cut had been enacted 
jointly with a large expenditure in- 
crease we might very well be talk- 
ing today about a plain case of 
inflation in the American economy. " 

Thus, as long as Mr. Johnson 
keeps some sort of grip on federal 
spending, the traditional enthusiasm 
of elected politicians for tax cuts 
has little to dampen it. 

"I don't know if the next income 
tax cut will necessarily be shouted 
through with no questions asked," 



says one congressional tax strate- 
gist, "but the bill will certainly pass 
much quicker than the last one be- 
cause the ground has now been 
broken." 

Adds a colleague, 'Tax-cutting as 
a means of strengthening the econ- 
omy is no longer a theory of long- 
haired professors or an unlistened- 
to argument by business. Everybody 
from left to right is now saying, 
'Why didn't we think of it before?' " 

Many had been thinking of tax 
cuts earlier, of course, and they still 
are. That's because many steps re- 
main untaken toward creating an 
equi table tax system that both 
raises funds for necessary govern- 
ment activities and frees the private 
sector of the economy. Much of this 
thinking seems sure to find its way 
into the next tax package. Talks 
with tax experts strongly indicate 
this. 

Stanley S. Surrey, assistant sec- 
retary of the treasury in charge of 
tax policy, talks of the great "oppor- 
tunity in the future" to cut taxes 
again. "As the effect of the 1962 
and 1964 Revenue Acts becomes 
clearly apparent, we can and should 
take further major steps toward 
making our income tax structure 
simpler and fairer." (The 1962 Rev- 
enue Act changed taxes to give busi- 
ness more incentive to expand, while 
the 1964 act. made the big cut in 
income taxes*) 

Reduce the bulge 

"Any tax package will make rate 
cuts all along the line," predicts one 
insider. "But it will also ease the 
rate of progression on middle in- 
come taxpayers." 

Today, for example, when you 
plot federal income tax rates on a 
graph, they more than double for 
taxable income brackets of $5,000 to 
S20 P (M)0- from 22 per cent to 48 per 
cent on the M'Mi"> scale This ueates 
a bulge on the graph. There's strong 
sentiment for reducing if not elimi- 
nating this bulge for this key group 
of taxpayers. 

Cutting down the bulge would not 
only be more equitable, it's argued, 
bul would give more incentive to 
enterprising businessmen, execu- 
tives, administrators and profes- 
sional men in this class who make 
up the bulk of responsible middle- 
class America. What's more, tax 
theorists figure cuts in the rate of 
tax progression in these brackets 
(continued on page 66 1 



Tax policy now reigns 
in the minds of policy- 
makers, legislators and 
economists as the chief 
government instru- 
ment for spurring busi- 
ness and national 
prosperity. 



Strangely enough, com- 
plete elimination of 
the corporate income 
tax is getting growing 
support from econo- 
mists in a quarter you'd 
least expect— the liberal 
left 
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JACOB LOFMAH-riJt 



Interview with Albert L. Nickerson, adviser to U.S. on balance of payments 



How can I help put our international payments in 
better balance? 

Chief executives of businesses all over the country 
are asking themselves this question. The Adminis- 
tration in Washington called for help this Spring, 
More dollars are going abroad for public and private 
purposes than are flowing back. 

So Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor set 
up a voluntary program under which he urged 
businesses operating overseas to look at their own 
international balance sheets to see if there is room for 
improvement. 

Private investment by Americans is, of course, only 
one way dollars go abroad. Our private overseas in- 
vestment actually returns much more to the United 
States in the form of profits and interest than we spend 



on new investments. The margin is expected to in- 
crease in the future. These earnings, plus the net 
profits from our foreign trade, pay for much of the 
large outflow of dollars spent by the government on 
military missions and foreign aid. 

To get advice and to aid his voluntary program, 
Secretary Connor picked a committee of business 
executives headed by Albert L. Nickerson, chairman 
of the board of Socony Mobil Oil Co, 

Because of Mr. Nickerson 's unique position as 
chairman of the Balance of Payments Advisory 
Committee to the Commerce Department, as well 
as head of a company doing business in more than 
150 foreign countries and territories, Nation's 
Business sought his views on what will be hap- 
pening. They were recorded in the following interview. 
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will do 



Mr. Nickerson t do you regard the balance-of-payments 
situation as critical? 

Well, I certainly regard it as being a serious 
problem. While it is true that over recent years 
our balance-of-payments position has been gradually 
improving, it is nevertheless true that we had a $3 
billion outflow last year, and this is a situation 
which must be corrected. 

But the deficit is the smallest in a number of years. 
Why all the concern about it now? 

The adverse balance-of-payments position has been 
going on for quite a long time, and the effect is 
cumulative. 

Our gold reserves have now gotten to a point where 
we have to take this seriously. 

To what extent is this important to business? What is 
the impact? 

We regard it seriously. 

But I want to say now that business regards iLs 
overseas direct investments as being favorable to the 
balance of payments. 

And we feel that, if reasonable American direct 
investments can continue, they will play a key role 
in correcting the deficit. 

What are the implications for business if the deficit 
is not corrected? 

I like to take a positive view. I believe that the 
balance-of-payments deficit will be corrected. But 
I think this present program has to he recognized 
by businessmen as giving them an opportunity to 
cooperate with the President on a voluntary basis, 
recognizing thai if. by chance, the program isn't effec- 
tive, then the President. I believe, is going to be 
forced to take more severe measures. 

Do you mean direct controls over foreign investments 
and other international finance matters? 

I think these have to be regarded as a distinct 
possibility. 

How soon? 

I cannot answer that question because, reverting 
to my earlier statement, I believe the program will 
be successful and the direct controls will not be 

necessary. 

Then it behooves the average businessman to do what 
he can to help solve the problem; otherwise he faces 
a possibility of direct economic control by the govern- 
ment. 

He certainly does, I (continued on page 441 
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How a government 
policy conflicts 




U. S, officials tour California farm. 

S<> mi of the run-off of dollars and 
gold to foreign lands which so wor- 
ries Washington can be traced to 
U. S. government policies. 

One is the policy to keep out 
Mexican laborers— called braceros— 
who help farmers in this country 
during peak planting and harvest- 
ing seasons. 

Many farmers can't employ 
enough workers willing and able to 
plant and harvest ''stoop tabor" 
crops. The work cannot easily be 
mechanized. 

Several food companies have 
opened plants in Mexico and some 
have gone as far away as Italy, 

The government shut off of for- 
eign workers could result in the im- 
portation of products from Mexican 
and European plants. 

It also means our ability to ex* 
port more products of these farms 
and industries is curtailed. 

This all works against solution 
of the l)alance~of-paymentfl prob- 
lem -a problem of more dollars 
going abroad than are returning. 

The bracero problem is critical 
in California and other states bor- 
dering on Mexico. During the har- 
vesting season it will reach into 
26 or more states. 

The bracero taw was first ap- 
proved in 1951. The act provided 
for recruitment of single male Mex- 
icans for temporary farm work in 
this country. It was allowed to 
expire last December. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz 
(continued on fxige 64) 



LET'S STOP LABOR BOARD' 



By Stuart Rothman, former General Counsel, National Labor Relations Board 




The author was general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board for four years. He ateo has 
been solicitor for the Department 
of Labor and acting administrator 
of the federal wage-hour law. He 
currently is in private law practice. 



Organized labor's leaders are 
having more and more to say about 
how you run your business as a re- 
sult of National Labor Relations 
Board decisions. 

They have made considerable 
progress in undermining your abil- 
ity to operate independently and 
successfully. This can be seen in 
the many decisions of the present 
Board membership which over- 
turned precedents and established 
new ground rules for labor-manage- 
ment relations. These have put em- 
ployers at a further disadvantage. 

They limit, for example, vour right 
to: 

► Sell or close your business, 

► Move your business, or part of it, 
to another city, 

* Let out on contract any work you 
have been doing yourself. 

► Inform your employees of develop- 
ments during union negotiations. 




Fred J. Borch t president. General Electric Co,: 

"We consider the NLHB decision concerning our bargaining 
with the IVE in 1960 a grave threat to free collective bargain- 
ing and freedom of speech, and it is already apparent that 
many others are also deeply concerned. 

"One major concern for every businessman is that he should 
be able to share with his employees the real facts concerning 
his efforts to provide jobs through sales, earnings and competi- 
tive offerings. 

"If the Board decision succeeds in keeping employees in the 
dark during these days of increasing challenge by overseas 
competitors, it will be a serious disservice to employees and 
their own unions, as well as to the nation's progress/' 
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IN FAIR PRACTICES 




Raymond M. Munsch r vice-president and general manager, 
Miller <v Rhoads. Richmond, Va.: 

"The National Labor Relations Board decision allowing less 
than store-wide bargaining units has provided the unions with 
a gilt-edged invitation to organize as they see fit. 

"This decision will permit unions which have been unsuccess- 
ful in organizing the entire store to attempt to organize seg- 
ments of the store which might later be spread to the entire 
store. The end result could be to force a store to deal with five, 
10 or 15 unions. 

"T/irs type of union-favoring by the Board can do irrepara- 
ble harm by creating chaotic employee relations in an industry 
that has long been noted for its stable personnel situation." 



► Use your own time and property 
to discuss union matters with your 
employees unless the union gets 
equal time and facilities to reply. 
At the same time the Board is 
helping unions achieve objectives 
they might not otherwise win. In 
organizing drives, for instance, 
Board decisions have helped unions 
force employers to recognize them 
even though the employees had 
rejected the unions in a Board- 
conducted election. 

Once the union has moved in, the 
Board makes you consult or bar- 
gain with it on an ever-widening 
range of subjects and over increas- 
ingly longer periods, 

Kinployers, however, can do much 
to counteract union pressures, help 
create balanced handling of labor 
relations and protect the future of 
free enterprise. 

Bargaining help 

A recent decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board shows how 
far the agency will go to help unions 
in collective ha training. This is the 
ruling that the General Electric Co. 
refused to bargain in good faith with 
the International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers, 

The Board held here that an em- 
ployer is not bargaining fairly if 
he makes one projx>sal to the union 
and implies that it is not subject to 
change. This would apply even 
when I lie proposal is an honest one. 
based on consideration of all perti- 
nent facts, and when the employer 
is willing to discuss the proposal 
and change it if his assumptions 
are proved wrong. 

The Board also limited the right 
of the company to inform its em- 
ployees directly about the progress 
of negot iations. 

Whatever else the case may stand 
for, it seems clear that bargaining 
under this new theory of the Board 

if the courts let it stand— goes be- 
yond a question of a meeting of 
minds over contract proposals. It 
requires joint determination, joint 
consultation and joint participation 
in arriving at that decision. 

The Board has held in a number 
of eases that you must discuss with 
the union, in advance, management 
decisions which affect workers repre- 
sented by the union. You must do 
this even though your decisions are 
motivated by sound economic and 
business reasons and not by any 
feelings against employees or union. 
(continued on page 100 1 
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Richard Gill of National Cash Register Co. says 
self -discipline is vital to successful sales work. 




In selling yachts. Bob Kyle has found that giving 
customer chance to speak can be key to purchase. 




People's fondness for talking about money is big 
aid tn selling mutual funds, says Seymour Antin. 



Seven top salesmen reveal their 



Why do a few salesmen make most of the sales? 

Seven men pictured at work here know the answer. In- 
tense drive has helped make each of them an outstanding 
salesman in fields as unrelated as life insurance and boating, 
automatic controls and mutual funds. 

But drive isn't the only quality of the elite among the 
nation's four million salesmen, To sell successfully in to- 
day's complex, competitive markets one must possess knowl- 
edge, ingenuity and an India-rubber capacity for bouncing 
back when the sales door slams. 

In the Nation's Business Salesmanship Round Table 
beginning on following pages, the seven salesmen offer you 
advice you can use, whether you hire salesmen, are be- 
sieged by them or are a salesman yourself, t heir discussion 
covers: 

What makes a successful salesman. 
Winning over the customer. 
How sales job is changing. 
Breaking down sales barriers. 
How to stretch your time. 
Proud moments in selling. 
Sales tips summed up. 

The round-table moderator was Dr. J. S. Schiflf, dean of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration at Pace 
College, New York. A marketing and sides management 
consultant, he authored the first programed lext in salesman- 
ship techniques. 

Members of the panel were Seymour P. Antin, 43, a mutual 
funds salesman and manager nl the Baltimore- Washington 
branches of the Investors Planning Corporation of America; 
Vincent J. Ashton, 47, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, a man who didn't enter sales until he 
was 35 years old. 

John L. Borsella, 33, an eight-year sales representative 
of the Schering Corp., Union, N.J.; Richard F. Gill, 40, ac- 
i tainting machine and data processing salesman for the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company; Robert Kyle, 25-yearold 
yacht broker with Northrop and Johnson of New York City. 

Albert R. Piratzky, 37, a sales engineer for the Bristol 
Company, makers of automatic control equipment and sys- 
tems, and Frederick A. Totter, 30, a product marketing 
specialist for Lily-Tulip Cup Corp, 

They were selected by top management of their com- 
panies tn participate in the Nation's Business Sales- 
manship Round Table. 
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SELL NOW 



secrets of success in a Nation's Business Salesmanship Round Table 



m 





► 




To speed his calk on physicians, John Borsella 
follows time-use plan developed by his company. 




Never sell to friends or relatives— that's advice 
of Vincent Ashton, top-notch insurance salesman. 




Ct 



Al Piratzky's concept of a good sales manager 
is one who lets his salesmen have lots of rein. 




On the go in New York, Lily -Tulip's Fred Potter 
is a strong advocate of aggressive salesmanship. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 



HOW TO SELL NOW 




What makes 
a successful 
salesman 



Dh. Sc: h i ff : What has helped you 
most to achieve success? 

Mb. Gill: Knowledge. Knowl- 
edge not only of a product, but 
knowledge of the customer's prob- 
lems. 

Mr.Piratzky: Underlying every- 
thing is ability and the feeling that 
you want to put in many long, hard 
hours. Without that drive and the 
willingness to work, you can't sell. 

Mr. Ashton: From my experi- 
ence, it's the desire to have certain 
things in life. I have always had a 
desire for a big car and a big house 
and a big family, and the best of this 
and the best of that. And after work- 
ing in one field for 18 years t I went 
into sales, because in sates the hard- 
er you work, the more you can make. 



The more you make, the more you 
ran .satisfy your desires. 

Mr. Pikatzky: Selling is the one 
field where there is a direct relation- 
ship between how hard you want to 
work and what you have coming in. 
In other fields you can work twice 
as hard ;js anybody else and still 
make the same amount. 

Mr. Bokski.i-A : I would sum it up 
in two words— ego drive. It is not 
always necessary for me to get a few 
bucks out of a sale, if I have the 
satisfaction of completing some- 
thing difficult 

In our business, knowledge is nec- 
essary, too. If you don't have knowl- 
edge of the field, you just can't han- 
dle a job. 

Mr, Kylk; (1 ranted, knowledge is 



continued 

vital. In my case, however, I com- 
bine a hobby with a career. Enthusi- 
asm is my greatest help. You have 
to be one hundred per cent in favor 
of what you are doing, and have the 
ability to express that enthusiasm 
to others, or you will never succeed. 

Mr. Antjn: I think the question 
is more complicated. You can't an- 
swer it simply. Each of us has been 
right so far. 

Without knowledge, as Dick Gill 
said, you can't really sell anything. 

We all look for money. But the 
thing that personally reached me, 
made me appreciate the mutual 
funds business, was when I realized 
that selling is an honest profession. 

Dr. Sou iff: Critics of salesman- 
ship sometimes disagree. 

Mr, Antin: Right. But in this 
country, until something is sold, it 
is nothing. It doesn't make any dif- 
ference what you are selling; until 
it is moved, it is nothing. 

In my business we deal in intan- 
gibles. People can't see what they 
are buying when they buy mutual 
funds, or insurance. We have to 
draw a picture for I hem. They can't 
feel it, and we are dealing with one 
of their most precious possessions— 
their money. 

We have the satisfaction of help- 
ing people. There is the extra feel- 
ing of satisfaction you get when you 
go back to a client years later and 
realize you helped him financially. 

I don't think there is a man in this 
room who is motivated only by 
money. 

Mr. Potter : The end result of 
most of the salesman's work is satis- 
faction. Highly effective selling is 
something that comes from a par- 
ticular type of personality. Some- 
one who wants to release his creative 
drives that way. A man with the 
aggressiveness to go the extra mile, 
which is particularly needed today 
when you have to sell against com- 
puterization of buying decisions- 
Mr. Gill's field. That can be tough 
competition. 

We have to be creative, beyond 
the point of just knowing our prod- 
uct. We have to know our competi- 
tors' products; how our competitors 
sell their products, how our com- 
petitors 1 products do. 
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sells mutual funds 



[r. Kyle: Having been married 
recently, I have had about 38 insur- 
ance salesmen call on me. That will 
interest you, Mr. Ashton. Anyway, 
I always get a great deal out of hear- 
ing any sales presentation, because 
I often get an idea I can use in sell 
ing boats. 

Dr. Schiff: Beyond knowledge 
and ability, are certain traits always 
found in successful salesmen? 

Mr. Ashton: I believe enthusi- 
asm is universal. 

Mr. Kyle: If I'm convinced a man 
is completely sold on what he is 
selling me, and has the knowledge 
to back it up— and the service — PI I 
buy it. 

Mr. Antin: Okay, but you must 
have sincerity, too. 

Mh. Ashton: Wouldn't you say 
you can't really be enthusiastic 
without being sincere? 

Mr. Antin: No. I have seen it 
done. On the hard sell you get all 
kinds of enthusiastic insincerity. 

Dk. Schiff: Can you spot some- 
body and say, "This is an enthusias- 
tic man?" Or does a person become 
enthusiastic when he gets involved 
in a company or a product? 

Mr. Borsella: A few of these 
traits can be developed. However, 
there arc some which can't be. One 
is the quality of knowing and trying 
to express the feelings of the people 
you deal with: to understand the 
customer, to know what his feelings 
are, to know what his problems are 
and then to translate them from his 
point of view to yours, 

I think enthusiasm, persuasive- 
ness, all come in here. You have got 
to have one or two of these funda- 
mental qualities. 

I have seen men in medical sales 
who weren't enthusiastic suddenly 
become enthusiastic over a parties 
lar aspect of our organization and 
its products. 

However, I think satisfaction and 
drive arc essential, too. 

M k . Potter : A positive mental at- 
fitude is one of the prime requisites 
of a good salesman. Negativism is 
almost impossible to overcome. 
You can take almost any individ- 
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ual with a positive mental attitude 
and bring hhn into the realm of sue 
cessful salesmanship. 

Mr. Antin : We have left out one 
vital trait— industriousness. The 
mark of a good salesman is to get 
out and see people. You have to 
work hard. 

Mr. Piratzky: There is one 
characteristic of all successful sales- 
men: It's a conglomeration of drive 
and positive thinking—the ability to 
go along with your share of satisfac- 
tion, when you go after an order, 
and drive to get the order, against 
the time when a competitor knocks 
your brains out. You have to be 
able to bounce back and go after 
something else. 

Mr. Antin : We have a man in our 
Baltimore office who says you aren't 
a salesman until you have been said 
"No" W> at least 30 times You have 
to keep eoming back, in mutual 
funds or any other kind of selling. 

Mr. Gill: There is no other field 
in the world where you are left alone 
for so many hours and spend so 
much time on your own I think all 
of us would admit that there are fcwo 
kinds of business: easy business and 
hard business. 

We could all probably exist on 
the easy business and still spend 
two or three days a week on the golf 
course. 

The difference between making 
money and not making money is 
getting out there and racking up 
the hard business. 

By being able to discipline my- 
self. I find now I put in far more 
time than I did years ago when I 
worked under the direct supervision 
of somebody else. 

Mk Ashton: I'd include the 
ability to take criticism and be self- 
critical. Let me illustrate: 

My first year, I sold a million dol- 
lars of insurance. I was Mr. Big 
and I thought I knew everything 
about selling. 

Then I called on a certain gentle- 
man. Some of you would know hint. 
He is a successful publisher 

I walked into his office and he was 
there with his son. I told them I 
/continued on fXJge 71 > 




sells li.fr insurance 




♦ sells drugs 




. . sells office mach ines 




si* Us bixtts, yachts 




sells automatic controls 




. , . and Mr, Potter sells 
plastic. (Hi per products 



Business leader's philosophy: 



Every problem 



America's great challenge is meeting change, says the new 



When the depression hit, young Bob 
Gerholz saw his flourishing home-building 
business begin to crumble. Seven years 
of hard work were trickling away as the 
demand for new houses dried up and the 
second mortgages he held became worth- 



Finally he faced an agonizing decision: 
Give up his independence and take a sal- 
aried job or try to keep afloat somehow, 
eve\ though it meant hardship and the 
risk of total disaster. 

He decided on the second course. Not 
orJy that, he sank every penny he could 
scrape together into real estate against the 
day when he would be building again. 

That story tells two things about Rob- 
ert P. Gerholz. the new president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Stages. It demonstrates first his abiding 
faith in the future— *Tm one of the world's 
great optimists/' he says. And second, it 
demonstrates his faith in his own industry 
and ability. 

It also, by the way, demonstrates his 
good judgment. Since making that deci- 
sion, he has built close to $100 million 
worth of houses, apartments and com- 
mercial buildings in his home town of 
Flint, Mich., and its suburbs. 

And he is still going strong. 

Today, at 68, Bob Gerholz looks con- 
fidently toward the future. He talks of 
tapering oil on his home-building and 
community development projects. 

But there is something in his eye as 
lie describes the satisfaction of trans* 
forming open land into a community of 
homes and apartments, stores, schools 
and parks that makes one doubt he can 
relax much. 

His habit of looking ahead is not only 
an important ingredient in his business 
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is an opportunity 



president of the Cham ber of Commerce of the United States 




PHOTOS DECLMJ HAUf'-ILACK STAB 



Mr. Gerholz, the president of Gerholz Community 
Homes, Inc., plans to bring the same imagination 
and energy to hi* new position as top spokesman for 
business as he has to his own thriving enterprise* 
Mrs. Gerholz will continue to lend encouragement. 
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SOOom, it also is an essential part of his 
philosophy, 

"Tin* trick/' he says, *'is to grow with 
the country. You don't have to be bril- 
Hank You have to be able to piece things 
together, to look ahead. Every vacant 
piece of property and dilapidated build- 
ing is a challenge to me. These things 
represent tremendous opportunities. And 
in a larger sense, there is not a prohlom 
in America that is not an opportunity. 
The saga of America is change— and 
change is exciting." 

Mr. Gerholz likes to look beyond to- 
morrow or the day after, and he foresees 
amazing things. Futuristic highways, for 
example: 

"We talk about the population explo- 
sion, and there is one. But we've got an 
automobile explosion, too. We've got to 
dri cornet hing to bring it under control; 
we can't tolerate our highway slaughter 
much longer. I predict automated high- 
ways perhaps stacked one above the 
other to handle the tremendous flow of 
traffic. I think that someday I will be 
able to set a tape in my ear's computer 
in my garage in Flint and go to my cot- 
tage in northern Michigan without guid- 
ing the car at all." 

i )r. tin eommunity of th*- future: 
"I see a trend toward the vertical city. 
The present spread-out pattern is no 
longer feasible if we are to provide the 
essential services. It seems to me that the 
pattern of the new cities will be much 
higher densities in living areas hut plenty 
of land set aside for recreation and lei- 
sure-time pursuits. If I were to plan a 
community for tomorrow I would have 
more families p<*r acre in the residential 
area and I would have more acres of 
(continued on page 50) 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



Loan competition aids autos 

f Credit & finance) 

Congress eyes state taxes 

{Taxation) 

New hiring rules near 

f Labor) 



lew hiring rules* 



You may not discriminate against a parson in employment 
matters, starting July 2, because ol race* color, religion, 
sax or nationality if you ar»: 

Employer of 100 or more workers 
Union with 100 or more members 
Private employment agency 
Union hiring hall 

Federal or state employment service 



AGRICULTURE 

Watch for major battle over Agri 
culture Secretary Freeman s power to 
undercut market prices on farmers" 
crops. 

Private cotton trading is already 
near death: New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change quit and New York exchange 
finds business scarce. Feed grains, 
wheat prices rise only as high as gov- 
ernment sales permit. 

Present law says government can't 
sell surpluses for less than 105 per 
cent of current support price plus 
carrying charges— unless commodities 
face spoilage. Farm spokesmen say 
government finds enough loopholes 
to let it sell at lower prices. This 
punishes farmers who refuse to join 
federal farm control programs by de- 
pressing market prices they get for 
their crops. American Farm Bureau 
Federation President Shuman charges. 

Secretary Freeman's opponents 
ask Congress to raise federal selling 
price to at least 115 per cent and 
plug loopholes. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Here's an industry where it's going 
to pay to think small: house building. 
So says the National Association of 
Home Builders, 

It surveyed the industry and now 
finds big builders with a smaller 



share of all new homes built than five 
years ago. 

What s more, that trend will likely 
continue, says the association's 
study. How come? Local nature of 
housing market favors small builder. 
End of postwar housing boom re- 
duces number of big tract develop- 
ments. There's a trend toward more 
expensive homes, tailor-made by 
small firms. 

Obviously, not all firms would 
agree. But even big firms can often 
profit from little fellows' lessons. 
(See article on page 94.) 

CREDIT a FINANCE 

Hotter competition among financial 
institutions will help the already 
booming auto market as big selling 
season begins. Lenders hold down 
interest rates, speed loan processing, 
offer generally faster service in race 
for business, 

"Rates are lower than I'd like to 
see them, but institutions seem to 
think they're in line," says one finan- 
cial adviser 

Vigorous new lenders enter field. 

Chrysler expands its new entry. 
Chrysler Credit, in the financing mar- 
ket. Sears. Roebuck's Allstate Fi- 
nance establishes itself on Pacific 
Coast, is expected to push east. Sav 
ings and loan associations, savings 
banks, most of which are legally 



banned from such lending, hanker to 
make auto loans. Credit unions make 
louder pitch for members' borrowing 
needs. 

Banks step up advertising of direct 
financing. 

Some car dealers wince as compe^ 
tition rises. Profits from financing 
are all that keep them in black, com- 
plain many dealers. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Fizzle or future success for big 
worldwide tariff-cutting negotiations 
now under way? Next few months 
will tell. 

At least that's the crisis talk from 
diplomats in Europe and U. S. 

Jean Rey t Common Market s equiv- 
alent of a foreign minister, figures 
major trading nations— U. $.. Western 
Europe. Canada, Japan— can make a 
bargain on industrial goods. Indus- 
trial goods negotiators are currently 
trying to talk each other into remov 
ing various products from lists of 
items on which a nation refuses to 
lower tariffs. 

But agriculture warfare could scut- 
tle industrial progress. U, S. insists 
Europe open markets to American 
produce; Common Market refuses 
U. S, terms so far. U. S. and the 
Common Market will try to concoct 
compromise before September. Out- 
look: gray. 
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Vho's affecte 



>U fl^o exempt If you art: 

Employer less than 20 weeks 
U. state or local govern r 
Indian tribe 
Private club 
School hiring teachers 

Religious organization hiring religious workers 
Discriminating against communists 
Employer in need of employees of specific 

religion, sex or nationality for particular 

business operation 



ks a year 



specific 



LABOR 

Deadline approaches fast for many 
companies to comply with hiring 
rules of Civil Rights Act. 

The law takes effect July 2 for em- 
ployers of 100 or more people. For 
smaller employers, the effective date 
hits later: 75-100 workers, July 2, 
1966; 50-75 in 1967, and 25-50 in 
1968. 

After the deadline you, unions, em- 
ployment agencies will run afoul of 
Uncle Sam if you discriminate against 
persons in matters concerning em- 
ployment because of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex or nationality. There's agi- 
tation to add age discrimination to 
the list. 

How will law really work? Big ques- 
tions remain unclear. Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission which 
will oversee program has been de- 
layed in getting organized. 

If you need to bone up on rules 
you can get help by writing Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. &, 1615 H 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
for its Guide to Civil Rights Act. 

MARKETING 

Computer pooling grows as aid to 
selling, research, production. Com- 
puter manufacturers foresee tech- 
niques use by many firms, big and 
little. 



One plan, for example, is being 
worked out by National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, the department 
store group. It figures system will 
let stores wet their feet in computer 
usage at low cost. 

New York Stock Exchange works 
on central accounting facility for its 
members. 

Manufacturers scent a growing 
market, IBM this summer switches 
on a pooled service in which sub- 
scribers around country plug into 
computers in New York or Los An- 
geles via a long distance phone call. 
Machines work so fast that many can 
use them at once. 

General Electric offers a small 
computer designed to act as a remote 
terminal connected to central com- 
puters as well. Burroughs, Honey- 
well, many others experiment. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Spending by business, local and 
federal governments, outside re- 
searchers on water purification will 
climb no matter how Uncle Sam's 
plans work out. 

Federal pure water program will 
get going later this year with more 
aid to states and localities for water 
purification research, treatment fa 
ciltties, Thing to watch: How much 
control U. S. will try to exert over 
state and business operations. 

Business outlays will climb above 
present high levels. Companies now 
spend over $100 million a year to 
keep streams free of impurities. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
launches a study by economists and 
engineers of the best way to raise 
water quality in Ohio's Miami River 
basin, 

TAXATION 

Help is coming for companies ha- 
rassed by overlapping state taxes. 

Sales taxes, use taxes, income 
taxes, capital stock taxes, gross re- 
ceipts taxes. Companies in interstate 
business— around 200.000— often get 
assessed by several different states 



on same tax base. Cities take their 
pound of flesh too. "If s our biggest 
problem/ 4 says top official of an ap- 
parel sales group. 

The potential help is a batch of 
recommendations due next month 
from a congressional subcommittee. 
The lawmakers wiff likely call for fed- 
eral act laying ground rules on who 
can tax what in interstate commerce. 
Optimists predict Congress will pass 
law during 1966. 

A landmark study will back up 
recommendations. Subcommittee un- 
veiled extent of overlapping income 
taxes earlier. Report on how other 
tax systems work, problems, possible 
solutions is due in June. 

Sales and use taxes are biggest 
headache. Nearly 2,500 states, lo- 
calities now levy them. 

Sales taxes already account for 25 
per cent of nationwide state tax take, 
Idaho levies a new three per cent tax. 
North and South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming are among those 
who've already upped rates this year. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Airlines' cargo scramble brightens 
balance of payments. 

U. S. carriers not only win bulk of 
big North Atlantic air freight from 
foreign lines but stimulate American 
exports by digging up sales pros- 
pects abroad for manufacturers here. 
TWA plans to launch this month a 
new program to aid small and middle- 
sized exporters. Pan American makes 
preliminary market surveys, puts out 
comprehensive book of tips for doing 
business in 105 countries 

Airmen forecast at least a dou- 
bling of air cargo business in next 
five years. This, says Juan Trippe. 
Pan AnVs chairman, is "leading to 
the day when industry revenue from 
air freight business overseas equals 
revenue from passengers. ' 

Cargo men look askance at the su- 
personic transport now on drawing 
boards. Rockets will carry air cargo 
before the SST becomes useful as a 
freighter, forecasts John H. Mahoney 
of all-cargo Seaboard World Airlines. 
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DOLLAR'S FUTURE 

continued from page 33 



believe you put your finger right on 
the heart of the matter. 

Has there, up to this point, been any 
threat of direct controls? 

No. The President has been very 
explicit. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce have been equally ex- 
plicit that this is a voluntary pro- 
gram. 

Do you think the government is doing 
all that it can to correct the deficit? 

I believe that the position of the 
Federal Reserve system on mone- 
tary policy has been sound. They 
have been operating on a policy of 
less monetary ease. 

Insofar as the federal govern- 
ment's fiscal policy is concerned, 
the President has been making sub- 
stantial efforts to balance the bud- 
get and to keep inflationary tenden- 
cies under control. My personal 
concern has been that inflationary 
trends not be allowed to develop. 
We must constantly be on our 
guard against those elements in the 
domestic picture which could cause 
inflation in the future. 

Government spending is certain- 
ly one of these that must be con- 
stantly watched. And another is the 
trend of wage costs. 

We have been greatly helped in 
this country by the absence of in- 
flation in the last few years, at a 
time when Europe has been sub- 
jected to inflationary pressures. It 
is extremely important for our 
balance-of -payments program that 
inflation not be allowed to creep 
into our domestic picture. 

Would you give some examples of 
how a companv can improve its bal- 
ance of international payments? 

I would say that the average bus- 
inessman, in developing his own 
direct investment policy, can help 
the program very substantially if, 
in the first place, he screens those 
investments and their profitability 
with extra care and becomes in- 
volved only in those foreign in- 
vestments which give promise of 
very satisfactory rates of return. 

Secondly, he can exercise strong 
efforts to finance abroad the maxi- 
mum amount possible of these di- 
rect investments so that he isn't 
required to transfer dollars from 
this country to finance them. 

How about traveling overseas on bus- 
iness? 



I feel the same way about busi- 
ness travel that 1 do about direct 
investments. I think we should first 
ask ourselves, is every trip neces- 
sary? Are those trips restricted to 
that time necessary to accomplish 
their objectives? 

And, finally, can we assure our- 
selves that, to the extent possible, 
our foreign subsidiaries carry their 
fair share of the expenses of this 
travel which is ijuife an important 
element, actually. 

Suppose you have just announced a 
new plant in a foreign country, Would 
you cancel or postpone it. or go 
ahead with it? 

The government's announced 
program, as I understand it, is not 
to discourage truly profitable direct 
investment. The government real- 
izes that unless such investments 
are made over a period of time 
America's competitive position in 
these important overseas markets 
would deteriorate and be damaged. 
So that, as I said earlier, the only 
thing T would do would be to look 
very carefully at that proposed in- 
vestment and make sure that it 
Gooajee up to desirable criteria of 
productivity* 

But I would make a very careful 
survey to determine how much of 
the capital requirements of that 
plant could be financed overseas, 
even though some additional financ- 
ing expense was involved* 

Interestingly enough, at about 
the time that the Secretary of 
Commerce announced the program 
that we have been discussing, our 
company secured approval of a ma- 
jor refinery to be constructed in 
Amsterdam and possibly a key 
petrochemical plant. And our atti- 
tude toward this investment is 
exactly what I described, what any 
businessman should do. We are 
considering that if this comes to 
fruition it will, indeed, be a very 
productive investment, and we are 
currently studying very hard to see 
how we may raise the maximum 
amount of the capital requirements 
of that plant overseas. 

We recognize that overseas fi- 
nancing is going to be somewhat 
more expensive than financing the 
plant by moving dollars from this 
country to Holland. 

When you finance an operation 
abroad, generally speaking, don't you 
have to pay a higher interest cost? 

Yes. 

And by doing your financing abroad 
don't you tend to push those interest 
rates higher, thereby widening the 



gap between the cost of money in 
this country and abroad? 

In theory, yes. But the European 
market has changed in character 
notably over the past 10 years. 

European savings have increased, 
Europe's capacity to finance capital 
expansion has increased. I don't 
think that up until the time this 
balance-of -payments program was 
announced this fact was being ade- 
quately recognized by America's 
businessmen, 

Now, I suppose, the pendulum 
will tend to swing pretty far in the 
other direction, but it will be re- 
strained by the money-market 
rates. 

I regard the exercise as being 
a very constructive one, because it 
will, at the very least, place Amer- 
ica's businessmen in a position of 
testing that market and using it to 
the extent possible. 

Mr. Nickerson, to what extent do you 
think restrained investment at this 
time might damage our balance of 
payments several years from now? 

Well, as I have indicated. 1 do 
not believe that the government's 
program is to restrain profitable 
United States direct investment. As 
a matter of fact, it seems to me that 
earnings from such investments are 
the most important element in what 
we expect will he the correction of 
this problem. 

The problem will be corrected 
over a period of years, in my judg- 
ment, by profitable direct overseas 
American investment. In fact, I 
look upon the voluntary balance- 
of-paymenls program as a bridge 
which will lead us over this period 
of adverse balance of payments In 
a period when we come into bal- 
ance. 

I regard this as the function of 
the balance-of -payments program, 
not the ultimate solution to our 
problem but a bridge which per- 
mits us to get from here, where Mir 
payments balance is adverse, to 
there, where it comes more nearly 
into balance. 

Do you think this voluntary program 
may not result in long-term improve- 
ment? 

Yes. T would say that we have to 
be very careful not to become too 
easily satisfied with what may ap- 
pear to be immediate favorable 
trends arising in the next two quar- 
ters, let us say, from the return of 
liquid assets to this country. I don't 
mean to say that this isn't desir- 
able, providing it proceeds at a rate 
which doesn't put undue pressure 
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The 
Paper Trick 
That Changed 
An Industry 




Wither D. Tiehkn 

BEHLEN BUILDING 
SYSTEMS 

from TIME MAGAZINE, Nov, 3, 195$ 

*\ . . One day he devised a new 
way of double corrugation by 
folding a piece of stationery in 
an unusual pyramidal form. It 
was so much stronger that he 
decided to use the principle for 
building. Panels of the metal 
proved so strong that buildings 
as wide as 120 ft. could be put 
up without frames or trusses . . . 
Today Behlcn's tYamele.ss build- 
ings are used for everything from 
grain elevators to churches and 
supermarkets/' 




Unbroken line* of alummized steel panels 




Europe's Largest Clear Span Struc- 
ture I99*x527' without column, post 
or beam- Motta Candy Factory. 
Verona, Italy. 

All The Advantages 
Of Steel Plus 

Behlen Engineering 
And Quality 

No other building system offers 
you so many advantages , . . 
from roof systems to custom 
buildings to standard models. 
Whatever your building needs, 
Behlen can give you more use- 
able space inside, a more attrac- 
tive design on the outside. 

See how business and industry 
throughout the Nation and the 
Free World have put steel to 
work without sacrificing appear- 
ance and good construction. 




Cantilevers up to 150' without supports 




Warehouse St office area blend together 



SfhiM.il building o.'inbjne> *iee1 & masonry 




Convex roof spans large open space 

ALL THE FACTS 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 

We would like to send you com- 
plete data on Behlen Building 
Systems. We think you will find 
it helpful and most interesting. 
No obligation, of course. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 

A few choice Dealer areas are 
currently available. Interested 
parties are invited to inquire. 
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BEHLEN 

MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Col urn bus, Nebraska 



Building Division, Dept. XB-5 

Behlen Manufacturing- Company, Columbus, Nebraska 
( ) Send fact file on Behlen Building System for ( ) Factory 
f 1 Warehouse ( ) Commercial Bid p. ( ) Public Assembly Btdg, 
( > Have Sale* Engineer call for appointment. 

Name T ,„ - — 

Firm . ~ ~ ».-,. .. ........ ». . . ~~ 

Address 

City ~ State, Zip No. w 
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Wherever Pepsi is poured, 
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ROYAL-GLOBE 
IS THERE! 

"Come alive! You Ye in the Pepsi generation!" Grow- 
ing millions are suiting their actions to these words. In 
homes across the U.S.A., along South American boule- 
vards, deep in the African bush, and in the desert coun- 
tries of the Middle Bust, people are translating Pepsi- 
Cola's slogan into many languages and dialects. And 
wherever Pepsi is poured, Royal-Globe is there! 
At Pepsi-Cola's new world headquarters in New York 
^MUkJgdHv C ity, plans are being put into action to further increase 
ym^^^ESw markets for Pepsi-Cola and its growing family of fine 
/ products. This expanding volume calls for increased 
insurance, and Royal-Globe Insurance Companies arc 
privileged to write the myriad coverages needed by 
Pepsi-Cola Company, Large policyholders like Pepsi-Cola Company choose 
Royal-Globe for the scope, resourcefulness and creativity of its underwriting. 

Millions of men and women prefer Royal-Globe for another 
reason— it brings better service within easy reach. 1 8,000 inde- 
pendent agents are the key men in that service. They chose to 
represent Royal-Globe because Royal-Globe helps them do a 
better job for their clients. To avoid red tape in insurance, de- 
mand the Red Shield of Royal-Globe on every policy you buy! 

ROYAL-GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Casually ■ Fire • Marine • Surety 150 William St., New York, New York 1003S 

WYAl mm& C0MPAHT • LIYEEPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSNRAHCt COMPANY * LONDON * LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WYAl INDfMNilT COMPANY • SlflBE INDEMNITY COMPANY • SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY • QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY Of AMERICA 
NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY * AMERICAN I FWtEM INSURANCE COMPANY • BRIIISH & fORElSN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THAMES 6 MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY * STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY • I HE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





on the economies of some of the* 
European countries. But for the 
longer run we must look to a more 
profound solution. 

One aspect is the handling of 
overseas direct investment pro- 
grams in a way which will insure, 1, 
that only those direct investments 
are made that will reflect really 
profitable ventures and, 2 f the max- 
imum amount of financing for these 
foreign investments is made abroad. 
Another essential aspect of any 
program must be a sound monetary 
policy. 

Do you believe that if the deficit is 
not eliminated the dollar will be 
devalued? 

It seems to me that the deter- 
mination of our government to pro- 
tect the value of the dollar has been 
so forcefully and eloquently ex- 
pressed by the President, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce that any 
thought of devaluation can be 
simply written off. 

The Secretary of Commerce has 
attempted to set up a voluntary 
program which is as simple and in- 
formal and, consequently, as effec- 
tive as possible. He has not re- 
quested information on all elements 
of companies' balunee-of-payrncnts 
budgets. 

I think his view on imports at 
this moment is that we needn't 
focus a great deal of attention on 
them, since they are a function of 
necessary company ope rations and 
are less important than making a 
I strong effort to increase exports. 

! Can you suggest ways American bus- 
inessmen might increase their ex- 
ports? 

The Secretary of Commerce has 
said his program is directed to the 
chief executive officers of each com- 
pany. Each company has its own 
problems and its own opportunities, 
and there is no one who understands 
them as well as that chief executive 
officer. 

I believe this is one of the 
strengths of the Secretary's posi- 
tion. 

He is asking each chief executive 
officer to direct himself to questions 
just like the one that you have 
asked. 

I think this is a question that lias 
to be answered by a chief executive 
officer of each individual company. 

Mr. Nickerson, some companies had 
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"Usually it takes months to get a computer system going. 
Ours was running six weeks after they rolled it in." 



"We'd heard discouraging reports of 
computers that didn't begin to show 
promised results for a year after be 
ing installed. That wasn't true with 
our NCR 315. Six weeks after it ar- 
rived, it was turning out a heavy load 
of sales statistics, stock turnover 
and inventory reports besides doing 
all kinds of other corporate data proc- 



essing. That was just the beginning. 
It s been processing about 500 000 
invoice items a month. And we're still 
exploring new applications. One ob- 
vious and welcome benefit is: we've 
shortened the time gap between the 
accumulation and the final evaluation 
of sales data. That means money in 
the bank for us. The 315 js more 



than earning its keep by saving time, 
increasing sales information, and 
thus increasing our control over our 
own business. Unusual? I d call it es- 
sential." Joseph A. Grazier, President, 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, New York City. 
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BE SURE TO VISIT THE NCR PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD S FAIR 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY q& 




Is a girl with a stiletto 
slowing up your business day^^^ 
Here's how to stop her. jf^^l 



If shcs still slitting incoming mail by 
hand, she may be delaying action in your 
office— while your people waste time waiting 
for the mail to be distributed. So you may 
be a better prospect for a Pitney-Bowes Mail 
Opener than you know! 

A Mail Opener shaves a hairline edge off 
each envelope, swiftly, neatly, safely with- 
out cutting the contents. Is far faster and 
more efficient than opening mail by hand. 
Handles any size envelope, any weight of 
paper stock. Can be used by anybody. Gets 
mail distributed sooner, work starts earlier. 



Three models: The powered LA, high 
speed with automatic feed, for volume mail. 
Powered LE, which opens envelopes of 
varying sizes as fast as you can feed them. 
The hand operated LH, (shown here) for 
the small office or the secretary's desk. Call 
any of 190 Pitney-Bowes offices to show you 
a J! three. Or write for booklet. 

A Pitney-Bowes 
W mailOpeners 

w Pi I shy- Bowes, Inc. 

13* 7 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn, 06904 




RIBBONS * CARBONS 
DUPLICATING AND DATA 
PROCESSING SUPPLIES 



Save with Columbia 

. . . through the quality performance 
that only this complete line of busi- 
ness machine ribbons, carbons, du- 
plicating and data processing sup- 
plies can deliver. 

Whatever your requirement— for a 
single typewriter or vast EDP and 
systems complexes — bank on 
Columbia for the products to fit 
your needs best . , . and your budg- 
et, too. 

See what this extensive, solid source 
can do for you. Send for free 32- 
page catalog. 



FREE CATALOG 

C'i>lumliiiiRibbon&CnrbonMf^.Co.,Itic. 
612-5 Herbhill Road, Glen Cove. N.Y. 

Please send 32-page Columbia Catalog. 
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substantial improvement last year 
in their own balance of payments and 
believe there's little chance of im- 
provement this year. Do you know 
how widespread this might be? 

No, thouph I have no douht what- 
ever that there will be some in- 
stances of this kind. This is the 
reason why the Secretary of Com- 
merce has not applied the 15 to 20 
per cent objective to individual 
companies, but rather to industry 
as a whole, because be recognizes 
that in some cases companies can- 
not produce any improvement at 
all, while in other cases companies 
can produce improvements which 
will very greatly exceed the 15 to 
20 per cent objective that is being 
used as an over-all target. 

Are there other specific actions 
which your own company is planning 
that might be useful for others to 
know about? 

We are in the course of putting 
a program together. Our treasurer 
is coming to us with his recommen- 
dations, and then we, as an execu- 
tive committee, are going to sit 
down, study the program very 
thoroughly, test it, see if there is 
any way that we can improve it, 
and then put the program into 
effect. 

I can assure you that we are go- 
ing over our plans with a fine- tooth 
comb. 

We are going to see if we are 
doing everything that we possibly 
can within the limits of good busi- 
ness judgment to maximize our 
performance. 

We are going to work hard to 
make a maximum contribution. 
Those businessmen that I have 
talked to about this have very 
much the same attitude. They 
recognize first that the United 
States must make a substantial im- 
provement. 

They recognize, 
the Administration 
an opportunity to 
voluntary program, 
ognizc, finally, that in the unlikely 
possibility that this program should 
be unsuccessful, something more is 
going to be done. 

Consequently, I am sure that 
every businessman who reflects on 
this program is going to give it his 
earnest consideration, his personal 
attention and will make a genuine 
effort to maximize his company's 
balance-of- payments position. END 



secondly, that 
is giving them 
follow a truly 
And they rec- 
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Save the facts... 
and throw away 
the paper... 



Ml 
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In a nutshell, that's what Recordak Microfilming does. In one 
step, it lets you compact your files to 2% of the space needed 
for paper files. And it makes information retrieval an auto- 
mated push-button operation, while it maintains file integrity 
with greater security. For complete details, write: Recordak 
Corporation, Dept. C-5, 770 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10003. 
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greenery, of tennis courts and base- 
ball diamonds than we now pro- 
vide. That way you can give peo- 
ple the services and the roads they 
need at reasonable cost and still 
provide even better facilities for 
their leisure." 

His fundamental optimism 
doesn't blind Mr. Gerholz to the 
world's troubles and the need for 
answers. On a tour of the world 
last summer he was struck by the 
tension he felt everywhere— in the 
Tonkin Gulf area of Southeast 
Asia, along the India-Pakistan and 
India-China borders, in the Holy 
Land, and particularly at the Ber- 
lin wall— which he calls "the most 
depressing sight of the Twentieth 
Century/" 

He thinks that in the long run 
education will be the answer to 
many of the world's ills, and he 
cites the success of the Japanese, 
with nearly 100 per cent literacy 
mid nine years of compulsory edu- 
cation, to support his argument. 

AJong the same line, he feels 
that the material aid America gives 
to foreign countries is largely un- 
appreciated and even unrecognized 
by the people themselves. He sug- 
gests that much of the aid money 
might better be spent in bringing 
the most promising young men and 
women from underdeveloped coun- 
tries to the United States to study 
in our schools and technical insti- 
tutions and become inbued with the 
American way of life. 

"It's a long-range approach; it 
would take 10 to 15 years to pro- 
duce a crop/ 1 he says. "But if we 
could train and educate these 
young people, let them see democ- 
racy work and then go back 
with it in their minds and ears, it 
would be well worth our picking 
up the tab." 

Mr. Gerholz sees a need for more 
education in this country, too. In 
addition to wiping out our own il- 
literacy, he says, weVe got to see 
to it that people learn to make 
better use of the increased leisure 
time that is coming their way. 

He expresses some of his worries 
about America's problems this way: 

"Crime and juvenile delinquency 
are on the increase. People just 
don't know what to do with them- 
selves. There is not enough con- 
cern for the inner man -for such 
things as strength of character, in- 
tegrity. You can build new hous- 
ing for the underprivileged, but it 
doesn't do any good if you stop 



after you've taken the man out of 
the slums; you've got to take the 
slums out of the man. 

"We've got welfare running out 
of our pores, but the government 
can't provide what I'm talking 
about. We've got to stop smother- 
ing ourselves in things—and gov- 
ernment programs to provide more 
things— and start worrying about 
that inner man. And when I say 
we, I mean businessmen— those of 
us who represent private enter- 
prise." 

One aim Mr. Gerholz has for his 
term as Chamber president is to 
try to galvanize grass-roots support 
for Chamber programs. 

"I've noticed that when labor 
spokesmen go before a congres- 
sional committee/' he says, "they 
get a standing- room-only crowd 
and the full committee is there to 
hear them. That's because they've 



For world business trends 
that affect you, check the 
authoritative report from 
the Economist Intelligence 
Unit of London, Page 71. 



been able to mobilize their millions 
of members into a working political 
machine. I hope 1 cm awaken 
America's businessmen to the fact 
that they, too, must get into the 
fight and back up their beliefs; 
they must overcome any compla- 
cency or indifference. There must 
be a determination not to lose by 
default. 

"I remember something that hap- 
pened some years ago when I was 
at a congressional hearing. Mayor 
Richard Daley of Chicago was on 
the stand, and he was asked what 
his city wanted of a federal pro- 
gram. He stood up and threw out 
his arms and said, 'All we can get 
just as soon as we can get it!' 
That's the sort of thing we've not 
to fisht." 

Mr. Gerholz brings to the task 
he has set himself some priceless 
assets: 

Enthusiasm, energy, a deep be- 
lief in self-reliance and what he 
calls the Puritan ethic. He also 
brings something of even greater 
importance: The knowledge that he 
is the son of a man who came here 
by steerage from Germany, that he 
himself started without a cent to 
his name and that he is now a 
happy, successful, w r ell-to-do Amer- 
ican. He is thankful for this good 
fortune and he feels that in return 
he must do what he can to sup- 
port and build the way of life 



that made it possible. Horatio 
Alger could have written the Ger- 
holz success story. The title could 
have been, "The Rise of Bob the 
Book Boy." 

Mr. Gerholz was born on a farm 
in Wisconsin, one of 12 children. 
When he was five years old, his 
father, a timber dealer, moved the 
family to the little town of Merrill, 
Wis. Life in the Gerholz house was 
not laden with luxuries. But, Mr, 
Gerholz recalls, some more impor- 
tant things dwelt there: Love, a 
keen sense of integrity and a belief 
in the virtue of hard work. 

"I knew the satisfaction of work- 
ing from the time I could walk." 
he says. u And T had fine, Christian 
parents. There weren't more than 
10 books in our house, but I still 
can rememl>er the Bible stories my 
mother would read to us in the eve- 
nings. Those stories are with me. 
They make up my inheritance, and 
it can never be spent." 

Bob left school in Merrill at the 
end of the eighth grade, and at 15 
he left home to make his way in 
the world. From that day on, he 
supported himself. His first stop 
was Big Rapids, Mich., where he 
undertook to get a high school edu- 
cation the hard way. He entered 
Ferris Institute, a private school 
run by Woodbridge N. Ferris, then 
the governor of Michigan, and by 
doing yard work, stoking furnaces, 
milking cows and shoveling snow, 
he managed to pay his expenses 
while completing four years of 
schooling in two years— with some 
extra teaching courses thrown in. 

Governor Ferris was taken by the 
enthusiasm of his young prize stu- 
dent from Wisconsin and took him 
under his wing. Mr. Gerholz now 
says Mr. Ferris "was the man I 
admired most. Instead of treating 
me like hired help he made me feel 
I was one of the family, and he 
wrote me letters like a fathers 
while I was overseas in World 
War I. I guess he liked my en- 
thusiasm the fact that I shoveled 
snow faster than anyone else." 

Mr. Gerholz is especially proud 
of the fact that Ferris State Col- 
lege, the successor to the Institute, 
in 1957 gave him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. 

It was during the summers of 
his years at Ferris that he became 
"Bob the Book Boy." 

Astride a bicycle, and with a 
brochure tucked under his coat, he 
went from farm to farm in rural 
Ohio peddling "The Practical Stock 
Doctor," a self-help book For farm- 
ers. The price was $3.50 ($3.95 
for the handsome leather-bound 
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Whatever your business, 
whatever its size, 
whatever your system, 
there's a Monroe Sweda sales register 
just made for it. 
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ATTRACTIVE OUTSIDE * FUNCTIONAL INSIDE 



. . . a consistent combination 

In considering any building system for 
a new industrial facility, your primary 
question has to be: Will this system 
meet my requirements? Will it do the 
job?" And with Armco. the answer is 
*yes 1 — every time. A choice of five fram- 
ing designs makes it possible for you to 
select an Armco Building that wilt meet 
your exact needs at sensible cost. 

Functional as it is. the Armco System 
also offers the most attractive buildings 
in the industry Available in a choice of 
coated steels, unique interlocking 



i the Armco Building System 

STEELOX® Wall and Roof Panels pro- 
vide lasting good looks with minimum 
maintenance. There are no through-wall 
fasteners to mar appearance. And a 
choice of factory-applied enamel colors 
is available on both roofs and walls. 

See for yourself how the Armco System 
can help solve specific building prob- 
lems, For a copy of the new Armco 
Building Catalog, mail the coupon to 
Metal Products Division, Armco Steel 
Corporation, Department M-975, P, O. 
Box 800, Middfetown, Ohio 45042. 



Send me a copy of the Armco Building 
Catalog. 
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edition) and he made $1.75 on 
each sale. He got his room and 
board on the road by giving dis- 
counts on the book; a 10 or 20 cent 
cut in the price was good for a 
farm-style meal or a night's lodging. 

Mr. Gerholz now recalls those 
days of teen-age salesmanship with 
affection. In fact he still treasures 
the brochure he used. 

In addition to providing valuable 
training in salesmanship, he says, 
the experience taught him about 
people and how to get along with 
them. He gave evidence then of a 
resourcefulness that stood him in 
good stead later. For example, one 
strategy he found useful was to 
play baseball with the team of the 
village he was canvassing. Then 
when he visited the farmers, they 
would remember him as the young 
stranger they had seen on the ball 
firld and would welcome him as a 
friend. "I made more money those 
summers than I knew was in the 
world/* he recalls. 

After graduation from Ferris, 
young Gerholz worked for a time 
in the office of the Detroit YMCA. 
Then, when the United States en- 
tered World War 1, he enlisted as 
a private and was sent to France. 
There again his energy and drive 
separated him from the crowd, and 
he was selected for the officers' can- 
didate school at Saumur one of 
the few non-college boys chosen. 
When the war ended he left the 
army as an artillery lieutenant 
after 22 months in France. 

His experience in the army— and 
particularly at Saumur -convinced 
young (ierholz that the lick of a 
rolled- edueali-m was a handicap, 
and on his return to the United 
States he entered the University 
of Wisconsin, again earning his 
own way. But after two years of 
college he decided time was awast- 
ing and in his junior year he left 
for good, taking a job with a Flint 
real estate firm for which he had 
been working during the summers. 
His career was under way. 

Boh Gerholz the salesman moved 
with characteristic speed. After a 
year of working for a salary he set 
up his own business he was now 
2(5 -and he never worked for an- 
other man again. Why was he able 
to move so fast? He puts it this 
way: "Well, I was hungry 7 — more 
so than the other fellows. They 
were sitting around waiting for an- 
other boom. I had never seen a 
boom, and for a young fellow who 
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Victor custom-builds 
cash registers for small businesses. 
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And big ones. 



So does everyone else, you say? You're right 
But, Victor's exclusive engineering and design 
allows us to charge less money for the optional 
features you want. Start, for example, with the 
new basic Series 90 for only $465. Build up 
from there to the fully-equipped model 
pictured. And you save money on each 
optional feature you add. 

Put errors out Of buSineSS^with America s most 
complete line of figuring machines. Victor Comptometer 
Corporation, Business Machines Group. 




FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES: 

A new Series 90 
cash register 
for only $465. 

Issues customer receipts; 
adds up orders and totals; 
records all transactions on 
permanent detail tape. Ideal 
Size; ideal price. 
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"Blueprint for Profit*** prepared 

especially for my type of business. 
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had made §1.75 on every book sale 
a $175 commission on selling a 
house looked pretty good. In 1923 
—the same year I went into busi- 
ness for myself— I married my wife, 
'Freddie/ who was also a student at 
Wisconsin. I had no home, no au- 
tomobile, no furniture. I wanted 
those things. And I was blessed 
with pood health. But the main 
thing was, I really liked to hustle." 

For the first seven years he 
hustled with good effect. Very soon 
after the new business was started 
he built the first house -"another 
fellow said 4 why not build and sell 
a finished house/ so we did." He 
decided then that this more crea- 
tive phase of the real estate busi- 
ness was for him. For a time it was 
touch and go. "I borrowed at the 
bank, figured close on cash, and 
persuaded my suppliers to wait for 
their money/' But gradually the 
pressure eased and success seemed 
assured. 

Then came the depression. He 
recalls those three or four years as 
the most difficult of his life. The 
demand for his houses collapsed. 
He found himself holding large 
quantities of "disappearing assets" 
—second mortgages he had taken 
from his customers. 

In the midst of the daily struggle 
to keep head above water, he was 
offered a job as a bank liquidator at 
the respectahle salary of $5,000 a 
year. But after much soul-search- 
ing, he turned it down. By taking 
on remodeling jobs and anything 
else he could find and by working 
hard at buying, selling and trading 
houses, he managed to keep going. 

Not only that, he was able to 
scrape enough money together to 
buy substantial acreage in a sub- 
division called Country Club, ad- 
joining the Flint Golf Club, at bar- 
gain prices. 

Eventually he did some of his 
finest home-building on that acre- 
age, and, he says now with satis- 
faction, "It turned out to be a very 
profitable venture/ 1 

After the depression Flint grew. 

So did the Gerholz enterprises. 
Starting with custom-built homes, 
he soon branched out into planned 
communities— amassing the unde- 
veloped land, drawing plans for 
houses, apartments and shopping 
centers, building them and market- 
ing them. His latest ventures in- 
clude some highly popular town 
houses and Flint's first high-rise 
apartment building, a ten -story, 80- 



unit project now in the planning 
stage. He still owns 500 acres of 
land awaiting development. 

While Mr, Gerholz still gets a 
keen sense of satisfaction out of 
transforming open land into useful 
living space, he deliberately has 
slowed down his business activities. 

"I've made enough money," he 
says. '"There is no need to press so 
hard." 

However, the easier pace still 
means daily supervision of his still 
substantial business while at the 
same time channeling more energy 
and thought into community and 
church activities and his Chamber 
work. Stocky, trim and looking at 
least 10 years younger than his age, 
he radiates enthusiasm about every 
subject that captures his interest. 

Mr. Gerholz has turned his en- 
ergy to both state and local cham- 
ber of commerce activities. He is 
a director and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Flint 
Chamber of Commerce, and he was 
a charter member of the Michigan 
State Cham her, organized six years 
ago. 

He is particularly enthusiastic 
about his community— Flint. 'When 
I came here the population was 
under 100,000," he says. "Now it 
is over 200,000, and I have been 
able to grow with it/* 

His community activities have 
included treasurership of the Flint 
Light Opera Company, presidency 
of the Flint Federation of Churches 
and the Rotary Club and member- 
ship on the planning board. 

An elder of the 4,000-member 
First Presbyterian Church, he is 
deeply religious— "I never begin a 
day without a prayer. I am excited 
about each new day and hope to 
prove myself worthy of the time 
given me/* In recent years he has 
used fees from speeches he makes 
around the country to help divinity 
students through school. 

Mr. Gerholz gave up both smok- 
ing and drinking some years ago. 
Of smoking, he says: *'I quit after 
a doctor charged me #2U for telling 
me that I should change brands in 
order to get rid of a cough that was 
bothering me. I decided that any 
habit thai mused me to have to pay 
for that kind of advice wasn't worth 
keeping/* 

And of drinking: "I was a social 
drinker and never realty enjoyed 
it. I'd seen people ruined by drink- 
ing and I decided one day thai I 
would do more to help people if I 
were to stop entirely. So I did. 
And I've never regretted it." 

Unlike many self-made men. Mr. 
Gerholz has always been able to 



temper his work with fun, 
younger days he was a figure-skater 
as well as a baseball enthusiast. 
Now he is a hunter and fisherman, 
getting away from it all periodical- 
ly at his cottage or hunting club in 
northern Michigan or moving fur- 
ther north into Canada. He is also 
a 16-handicap golfer and plays in 
American Seniors tournaments. 

Travel, too, is a big thing in the 
Gerholz scheme of things. He has 
been to Europe nine times— twice 
as an American management repre- 
sentative at International Labor 
Organization conferences at Geneva 
—and in every state of the union. 
Last summer he and Mrs. Gerholz 
took a jet-powered eight-week tour 
of the world- 

Mr. Gerholz and his wife, the 
former Freda Clark, live in a com- 
fortable house in a fine old resi- 
dential section of Flint. His three 
children are all grown and married 
now, but they are still close at 
hand— as are his 1 1 grandchildren 
—since all live in Flint. 

His son, Robert C. Gerholz, i.s 
also in the construction and devel- 
opment business with his own firm, 
Glendale Builders, Inc. One daugh- 
ter, Barbara Lee, is the wife of A I 
Koegel, head of Koegel and Co., a 
meat-processing firm, and the other, 
Janyce, is the wife of Dr. Fred 
Pike, a dentist. The girls have four 
children each; son Bob has three. 

This is a closely knit family un- 
usual in these days of mobile popu- 
latioas, and Mr. Gerholz, in talking 
about the pleasure he gets from his 
grandchildren, declares that "these 
are truly the golden years." 

Since the children have left 
home, Mrs. Gerholz has been tak- 
ing an increasing interest in the 
business. One of her pleasures is to 
act as hostess at Gerholz model 
homes. Not only does this give her 
a chance to help her husband, but it 
brings her in contact with young 
people starting their homes-some- 
thing she thoroughly enjoys, 

Mr. Gerholz gives a large part of 
the credit, for his success to his 
wife, who saw him through the 
difficult years when his business 
was on the brink and when selling 
the houses he built was a day-and- 
night enterprise. 

She likes to recall a Thanksgiv- 
ing Day many years ago when a 
potential customer who wanted to 
look at a house came to the door 
just as her husband was carving 
the turkey. The carving stopped 
and the house was shown; the sales- 
man in Mr. Gerholz could never 
let a chance like that go by. 

— CHARLES B. SE1B 
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We're the first to admit thai 
AddressograpK plates are homely. 




So how about a pretty picture 
of all the money they save you. 




You know, we could gel downright self- 
conscious about the way our plates look, That 
is, if we weren't so happy about the way those 
homely little rascals are saving money for 
our customers* □ How? By doing hundreds of 
paperwork jobs in a fraction of the time it takes 
to do them by hand. And wilh 100% accuracy. 
They make out invoices. They control invento- 
ries, They write up orders. They fill out shipping 
documents. They print out payrolls. You name it. 
Chances are Addressograph Systems are saving some 
company— large or small— a lot of money doing it. □ How 
about your company? Call your Addressograph man. Or 
write Addressograph Multigraph, Cleveland, Ohio 44117. 

We can paint a pretty, money-saving picture 
for you with those homely little plates. 

xQ Addressograph 




What's happened 
to the will lo work? 

Uncle Sam spends billions on unemployed 
while jobs of all types are going begging 



The corner of Fifth and K streets, N.W., is quiet 
and deserted at (? a.m., like most other corners of 
Washington, D. C. at that time. A few years ago 
scores of men in overalls would have been there, wait- 
ing. Whenever a dump truck would stop at the 
corner, the men would jostle to clamber aboard. The 
driver usually had to yell for two or throe to get 
ofT and wait for the next truck. 

Today drivers still seek laborers to take to con- 
struction jobs, but they no longer bother stopping 
by Fifth and K. The men are not there any more. 
Now the drivers go to the public employment service 
office, fill out forms and wait their turn and hope 
for a complement of workers. Sometimes they get 
the men they need, sometimes not. 

It's the same story in many spots throughout the 
country. Jobs for low-skilled workers are available, 
but where are the workers? 

Grocery stores seek stock boys, barbershops want 
men to shine shoes, cab fleets need drivers, lettuce 
growers advertise for help in the fields, service sta- 
tions lack enough attendants and families are looking 
for maids and yard men. 

Meanwhile, paradoxically, the federal government's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is reporting 3.5 million 
people- about 62 per cent of them low-skilled "look- 
ing" for work. 

Largely because of these reports, the President and 
liberal congressmen are pressing for a 300 per cent 
rise in antipoverty expenditures for the coming fiscal 
year. 

They want the federal government to finance ex- 
pansions of the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, the work -experience program, the domestic 
version of the Peace Corps known as VISTA, the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, "community- 
action" grants, the job training program, youth op- 
portunity centers for placing "disadvantaged" young 
folk, aid for depressed regions, public works in areas 
of "high unemployment" and enough welfare pro- 
prams to make the Department of Health, Education 



and Welfare the third highest-spending department 
in the U. S. government. 

Certainly there are many disabled or otherwise 
unfortunate persons who can't work today. However, 
public expenditures for aid to the unemployed, not 
counting welfare, have risen to a total of $4 billion 
in the past fiscal year alone. 

To find reasons behind the paradox, Nation's 
Business interviewed the people closest to the prob- 
lem, the private employment agents. They try to 
find jobs for persons who want them and persons to 
fill jobs they know are open. 

"Our welfare system has produced a whole group 
of people who not only don't work, but won't work," 
comments Theodore C. H. Wilson, a director of the 
National Employment Association and the owner 
of a string of agencies in the Washington area. 

"A lot of those fellows who used to show up on the 
corner for construction jobs have learned about the 
miracle called unemployment compensation. Why 
work when the District of Columbia, for example, 
will give you S49 a week tax-free for not working? 
I know of people who work just 12 weeks of the year. 
They've found ways of skirting the law so they can 
live the rest of the time on unemployment compen- 
sation." 

You get billed 

The compensation miracle varies from state to 
state. Utah pays S 17 a week to people on its rolls. 
California goes as high as $55. You, the employer, 
pay for the whole program so much for each worker 
on your payroll. Part of the rates you must pay— 
if you hire more than three persons (or, in some 
states, if you hire anybody at all ) for more than 20 
weeks in a year— is set by the federal government, 
the rest by your state. 

In effect you are required to pay for a program 
that feeds on itself. The more money in the unem- 
ployment fund, the more likely payments to an indi- 
vidual unemployed worker will increase. The closer 
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these payments come to what's paid under the fed- 
eral minimum wage law, the more likely it is that a 
worker will refuse to take a minimum-wage job and 
the greater will be the pressure for higher minimum 

wages. 

Mr. Wilson says his agencies no longer deal much 
with low-skilled workers, because he found too few of 
them willing to accept the present minimum wage, 
especially on permanent jobs. 

"Kids drop out of high school and expect to get 
jobs paying at least $100 a week to start," Mr, Wil- 
son said. "A lot of them are used to $15 or $20 weekly 
allowances and expect to keep on getting something 
for nothing, 

"A kid with no experience will come in wanting 
to go into TV as ;j personality. He doesn't believe 
you when you tell him hell probably have to start 
by running errands and sweeping out the studio at 
$35 a week. 

'They say, I'll do anything/ But you offer them 
a job and they'll reply. 'Well, now gee, that's an awful 
lot of work/ Unless, of course, you offer to make them 
vice presidents of General Motors/* 

(irayce R. Taylor, president of Alert Personnel, 
Inc., in Tampa, Fla. t reports that in a period of a 
month and a half recently her office had 97 job orders 
for unskilled jobs which the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service could not fill. 

Wanted were plant workers, trainee electricians, 
plumber's helpers, filling station attendants, dish- 
washers, porters, warehousemen, electronic trainees, 
stock clerks, drug clerks, shipping clerks, clean-up 
men, yard workers, construction laborers, nailers, de- 
livery men, janitors, counter trainees, orderlies and 
kitchen helpers. 

Wages on these job orders ran from 85 cents an 
hour plus meals to $1,70 an hour. 

Meanwhile, the Florida State Employment Service, 
which doles out $33 a week to a person for not work- 
ing, listed some 1,400 unemployed unskilled workers 
in Hillsborough County, which includes Tampa. 

Just across Tampa Bay in St, Petersburg, Jules 
Dobey, manager of Admiral Personnel, says his re- 
cent job openings have included a steam cleaner 
trainee at SI. 25 an hour, four printer's apprentices at 
$1.25 an hour, two factory trainees at $1,50 an hour, 
five janitors at $1.25 an hour, seven service station 
attendants at $60 a week: 10 truck drivers at $1 an 
hour and a lubrication man at $1.15 an hour. 

The National Industrial Conference Hoard's help- 
wanted index, which measures the volume of classi- 
fied job advertisements in 52 major newspapers across 
the country, climbed to 137 at the end of last year. 
That's 19 points higher than the year before and 37 
points above the base years of 1957 through 1959. Big 
gest jumps between December 1963 and December 1964 
were noted in Richmond, Va,, 64 points, Nashville, 
Tenn., 39 points, and Charlotte, 35 points. 

"Any boy who really wants to work can get a job" 
claims John T, Scannell, president of an employment 
agency in Worcester, Mass,, and a member of the 
legislative committee of the Massachusetts Technical 
Employment Association. He says there are many 



New laws are being considered which 
actually could encourage more loafing 



jobs for auto mechanics, greasers, 
parts clerks and trainee draftsmen, 
if teen-agers could shake off Hit* 
idea that they should start by get- 
ting at least $85 a week. 

William H. Hagedorn, manager 
of Personnel, Inc. of Wheeling, 
W. Va., contends that many low- 
skilled workers have "an inflated 
idea of what they're worth/* They 
turn up their noses at openings in 
his area for such jobs as milk and 
bread route men, shipping clerks, 
store floonnen. plumbing salesmen, 
maintenance men, body men, me- 
chanics and filling station at- 
tendants. 

"A nearby company conducts a 
free five -hour school each Saturday 
in die-setting work and machine 
shop practice," Mr. Hagedorn says. 
"Some of the unemployed show up 
one or two times until they dis- 
cover that they have to work their 
heads some, Then they don't come 
hack again," 

Gordon Blair, manager of an em- 
ployment agency in Seattle, Wash., 
believes any person who presents "a 
sharp image" can get a job in his 
part of the country. 

The elderly owner of a small 
grocery store in Silver Spring, Md. t 
plans to close his shop and retire 
because he can't get a re liable per- 
son to help him stack boxes and 
clean up the store. 

"Sometimes Til get guys who'll 
work a few hours, and then they 
find out it really is work and they 
quit," he laments. 

Roy Fleischman, executive vice 
president of B-Line Cab Co,, Louis- 
ville, Ky., pointed out to Nation's 
Business: 

"Today there is hardly a town 
in this country where an adult male 
who can drive a car and is reason- 
ably literate could not get a job 
driving a cab— and make a good liv- 
ing at it. Nevertheless, in this pe- 
riod of so-called unemployment, 
most cab companies have a great 
part of their investment in equip- 
ment inactive due to lack of drivers." 

Jobs have rivals 

Why are people not snatching up 
these jobs? Competition from un- 
employment compensation and wel- 
fare programs and a lure for early 
retirement in the form of social 
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security and private pensions are 
part of the answer. 

Added to this are more personal 
reasons among would-be workers: 
inability to read or write well 
enough, lack of motivation or sim- 
ple aversion to work. 

"I was too busy taking them by 
the hand across the street," recalls 
Sherry D'George, president of a 
personnel agency in Altoona, Pa., 
in explaining why she <\ui( trying 
to get low-skilled workers to take 
jobs. 

"They think they should start 
with $5,000 to $10,000-a-year jobs 
even though they seem to have no 
qualifications. 

"Their main problem is that they 
feel they are too good for the posi- 
tions we have open. 

"If we tell them about jobs out- 
side of this area, nine times out of 
10 they want the interviewers to 
pay their expenses. They are not 
willing to invest in themselves. 

"Often they come in and say, 
'Next week my unemployment com- 
pensation runs out, so now I want 
a job. 1 They don't want to sacrifice 
to get ahead, especially while they 
have a party going." 

A survey reported this year by 
the (rail up Poll indicates that the 
public by substantial majorities sup- 
ports each of the following plans to 
tighten up relief regulations: 

1. No unemployed person should 
get more money from relief than he 
Could by taking a job. 

2- Food and clothing should be 
provided to persons on relief, re- 
ducing the amount of money given 
to them. 

3. Those who come recently from 
some other place and try to get on 
relief should be required to prove 
that they came because they had a 
definite job offer. 

4. Persons should he required to 
live in a community for 60 days be- 
fore they can get on relief there* 

5. All men on relief who are phys- 
ically able to work must take any 
job offered which pays the going 
wage. 

6. If men on relief, who are phys- 
ically able to work, cannot find jobs, 



they must work for the city on 
streets, parks and the like. 

Such regulations would prevent 
cases such as that witnessed at a 
Detroit unemployment center. A 
man standing in line there with his 
two small children said he had been 
laid off work and was tending the 
children and drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation while his wife 
worked. After his eligible period 
for drawing unemployment cheeks 
runs out, he explained, he will get 
a job and his wife will quit to tend 
the children and start drawing un- 
employment checks on her own, 

'it's a right nice arrangement," 
the man beamed. 

Actually, the average jobless 
American is not a married man or 
chief breadwinner of a family. Less 
than half of them fit that category. 
Only about one in 20 unemployed 
bothers to go to a private employ- 
ment agency to find a job, employ- 
ment agency officials figure. And a 
majority of those who have been 
jobless for more than half a year 
still say they won't even consider 
moving to take another job. 

In Los Angeles last August an 
unemployed electrician registered 
with the local federal-state employ- 
ment office, a facility you as an em- 
ployer pay for to dishurse unem- 
ployment compensation checks and 
to seek jobs for the unemployed. 
The electrician at the same time, 
on his own, advertised for a job in 
a local newspaper. That same day 
the newspaper ad brought him three 
job offers, one of which he ac- 
cepted. Eight months later he had 
still not heard from the public un- 
employment office. 

Unemployment compensation is 
supposed to help pay a person's liv- 
ing expenses from the time he may 
suddenly find himself out of work 
through no fault of his own to the 
time he finds another job. The 
United Slates Kmployment Servic 
by law must see to it that unenv 
ploy men* compensation goes to per- 
sons regardless of need just so long 
as they show they don't have jobs 
at the moment and have made some 
move to find another job. So a stage 
star drawing $3,000 a week during 
the run of a play can start receiving 
unemployment checks at its end. 

Theoretically, the federal govern- 
ment lets the stales deeide who 
should get unemployment compen- 
sation. But both the state and fed 
eral unemployment taxes that yoi 
pay go first to a fund in Washingto: 
where the money is redistributed t 
the state employment offices. Thi 
redistribution is according to how 
Labor Department officials feel 
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open his eyes with this report. 





Recently, the New York State Work- } 
men 's Compensation Board measured the 
performance of 56 companies writing 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance in 
the state. 

They asked: 

1 . How promptly did each company file employers' 
reports? 

2. How promptly did they make first payment in 
uncontroverted cases? 

3. What was the extent to which cases were con- 
troverted? 

7hey ranked Vtica 'Mutual as the one company 
tWtb the best overall performance of all the mulliple^ine 
underwriters rated in ibeir latest report (January -June, 
f964) (This is not unusual. We consistently show up 
at the top in these twice-yearly ratings.) 




To you, this means you can get far 
more than just "average" service. Utica 
Mutual was founded in 1914 for the ex- 
press purpose of writing Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance, Since then, we've built the 
same principles of good management and service into 
all our other lines of insurance. 

Today, many top names enjoy the benefits of 
our Workmen's Compensation programs. Firms like 
Bausch & Lomb, Duofold, Inc., Beech- Nut Lifesavers, 
Inc, Norwich Pharmacal and Taylor Instrument have 
been able to lower their insurance costs with Utica 
Mutual dividends. 

For more information about Workmen's Com- 
pensation or your other insurance needs, call any quali- 
fied Utica Mutual Representative. There are 1,300 of 
i hem. For the one near you, just check the "Yellow 
Pages." 
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TICA MUTUAL 

insurance that starts with YOU 



Vtica 'Mutual Insurance Company • J-lome Office. Vtica, 7v/, IV. ■ Multiple Line Protection 7or Business 



WILL TO WORK 

continued 

about the needs in various states 
and the way the state offices are 
running their programs. 

The result is that a state trying 
to keep poachers off its unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls by tighten- 
ing its regulations could find itself 
threatened with a cut-off of un- 
employment money. 

South Dakota last year amended 
its unemployment compensation 
law to require longer waiting pe- 
riods for unemployed applicants 
whose earnings exceed $6000 in 
the preceding 12 months. The 
Labor Department held that this 
was a "needs test." It said it would 
not certify the state's unemploy- 
ment program as long as the pro- 
vision remained. 

Loss of certification would have 
meant, in effect, that the unemploy- 
ment tax on South Dakota employ- 
ers would rise. In November South 
Dakota gave in to the Labor De- 
partment by retracting the amend- 
ment. 

The compensation boom 

"There is a nice correlation be- 
tween the number of pregnancies 
and the number of people on un- 
employment compensation/' notes 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, vice presi- 
dent of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the New York 
research organization. "Unemploy- 
ment rolls also seem to go up dur- 
ing hunting seasons." 

Julie Anderson, owner of Nation- 
wide Personnel and the Helen Hart 
Agency in San Diego, Calif., reports 
that not once during her 13 years in 
the employment business has any- 
one from a state unemployment of- 
fice contacted her to see if a person 
actually had applied for a job, as 
required to receive compensation. 

"And this is true with everyone 1 
else in this business that IVe talked 
with," she says. "I have even tried 
to call the unemployment office and 
give them information, but they 
aren't interested," 

Persons with highly needed skills 
are among these shunning jobs in 
order to collect unemployment com- 
pensation. For example, in Cali- 
fornia, where you can get $55 a 
week for 39 weeks of not working, an 
employment agent in the past six 
months had three men with college 
degrees turn down suitable job of- 
fers because they wanted to take a 
vacation at public expense. 

"Girls are worse," the agent said. 
"Many of them have no intention 



of a work career, but file for un- 
employment compensation to help 
pay their wedding costs. 

"People in general have the feel- 
ing that unemployment compensa- 
tion is a program they have invested 
in, so why not take advantage of it. 
Of course the truth is that all the 
money for the program comes from 
employers." 

A small part of the money would 
come from employees, under a pro- 
gram backed by President Johnson. 
But the proposal is seen mostly as a 
sop to employers. For the Admin- 
istration also hopes to raise the 
weekly checks going to the unem- 
ployed, lengthen the time over 
which these checks are given and, of 
course, boost the taxes you would 
have to pay to finance the increases. 

Along with that, President John- 
son hopes to give the federal gov- 
ernment a still stronger say in how 
states administer their unemploy- 
ment programs. Congressional ac- 
tion on unemployment pay bills is 
not expected until late this session 
or perhaps during the next session. 

Unemployment compensation 
pays out more money to more per- 
sons than any other type of aid 
to the unemployed. Compensation 
payments totaled $2.8 billion in the 
past fiscal year. Other types of aid 
include public spending by local, 
state and federal welfare agencies, 
special training programs, public 
works, area redevelopment and state 
employment services and spending 
by private welfare agencies, by 
friends and families of the unem- 
ployed and by industry, mostly in 
the form of supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, severance pay, early 
pensions and training. 

The W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research estimates 
that society's total expenditure for 
aid to the unemployed during the 
past fiscal year totaled $4.9 billion. 
That's one per cent of national in- 
come. 

The nation's true unemployment 
rate that is persons actively seek- 
ing work- is probably no greater 
than 2.2 per cent of the labor force, 
not the five or so per cent given by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, con- 
tends Robert O. Sneliing Sr., presi- 
dent of 160 employment agencies 
all over the country. 

The trouble with the govern- 
ment's figures, Mr. Sneliing says, is 
that they include many who say 
they would like to work but who 
don't urgently need a job and are 
not seriously looking for work. 

Ringers among jobless 

He gives the following as ex- 



amples of people who are wrongly 
included in unemployment figures: 

1. High school and college students 
between semesters who will be re- 
turning to school. 

2. Production workers on tempo- 
rary layoff because of production 
changeovers. 

3. Housewives who say they would 
like to earn extra money even 
though their husbands have jobs 
and are acting as heads of their 
households. 

4. People who have voluntarily left 
their jobs to strike against the com- 
pany. 

5* Seasonal workers who regularly 
work only part of each year. 

6. Children between the ages of 14 
and 17 who have quit school and are 
in most cases being supported by 
their parents. 

7. Actors between shows who have 
already earned as much as $50,000 
during the year. 

8. Retired people on social security 
and retired servicemen receiving 
pensions who say they'd like to 
work to get additional income. 

9. Persons scheduled to start new 
wage or salary jobs within 30 days. 

10. People who are temporarily ill 
and are not looking for work be- 
cause they believe there is no work 
available for them in their commu- 
nity, 

11. People whose skills are in de- 
mand elsewhere but who refuse; to 
move. 

12. People who are looking for 
part-time work. 

13. People who have been offered 
work hut have refused to accept it 
because they consider the pay too 
small, the distance too far, the work 
too different from their previous oc- 
cupation or the position beneath 
their dignity. 

"Including these kinds of people 
in statistics that are supposed to 
reflect the percentage of people 
genuinely out of work and actively 
looking for employment is ridicu- 
lous/' Mr. Sneliing claims. "Many 
of them would not take a position 
even if offered, especially if they 
are still collecting unemployment 
compensation. 

"The unemployment figures ad- 
vanced by the Department of Labor 
are bloated out of all proportion for 
political expediency, for bureau- 
cratic reasons and to make sure the 
United States Employment Service 
keeps getting an increasingly larger 
share of the taxpayers' money.'* 

END 
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new 
size 



new 
toughness 

new 
Dodge 



old low price 



Pirn" 1 filings or potatoes, this new 
128* wheelbase Dodge D10G Swept- 
line can take it. It has new double- 
wall construction. When heavy 
handed Henry tosses in the pipe 



it^easily, ChecMhe rear axle. Inside, a heavy payload, more times than center-latch tailgate. One hand opens 

it has a new heavier flanged shaft you ever could in the past. But like it. Slam, it's closed. Fast Tough. 

■vi!h now tapered roller bearings the rest of us. Henry s human, too, Dodge. The only thing old is the low 

-the toughest axle design in the and that handsome new interior price. Stilt right down with Ford and 

business. What does it get you? styling is a delight to his heart. And Chevy. Dodge Truck toughness does 



fittings. Dodge Truck toughness takes Toughness to go up that hill, with don't forge! to look at that new not cost any more. Why settle for less? 




Dodge Builds Tough Trucks —ft 



e ^ CHRYSLER 

T^Br MOTOflS CDRPOAAflON 




WHY 
RECESSIONS 

ARE 
OBSOLETE 



Five major factors have just about halted 
the kind of business downturns we once had 



Our economy today is all but 
recess ion- proof . 

There's no reason why business, 
now riding high into the fifth year 
of our greatest boom, should worry 
about a sharp dip in the future. 

For five major reasons it now ap- 
pears that we have about blocked 
the plunges in the business cycle 
we dreaded in the past: 
1* Our economy is protected against 
recession by its diversity. 

2. Major sources of jobs have be- 
come steady. 

3. People are spending much more 
for many more things. 

4. Government is adopting a new 
approach. 

5. Business is wiser now. 

The U. S. economy of 1965 is 
amazingly diversified. No single in- 
dustry dominates the economy. 

If one, or even a few industries, 
dominated the economy, even minor 
fluctuations in these industries could 
cause trouble. When the demand 
for or price of copper falls, for ex- 
ample, Chile is in trouble. Ghana 
is in serious difficulty when the 
price of cocoa is low. But when no 
industry is dominant, several indus- 
tries can lose business without af- 
fecting us seriously. Other indus- 



tries can be picking up steam at the 
same time these are slacking off. 

Depressions and recessions in the 
United States during the Nineteenth 
Century were very heavily influ- 
enced by the fact that the U. S. 
economy was dominated by agricul- 
ture. When the foreign market for 
agricultural products was weak, we 
had trouble. When it was strong, 
we had prosperity. Almost as much 
may have been sold abroad then as 
was sold for domestic nonfarm con- 
sumption. 

The move towards diversification 
has been a long, slow process. Its 
importance in reducing business 
fluctuations has been glimpsed only 
dimly. 

Manufacturing accounted for 
about one sixth of all employment 
a century ago. It is over 25 per cent 
today. 

Trade, our next largest employer, 
accounted for only one eighth of 
total employment as late as 1909. 
Services, our third largest employer, 
accounted for only 10 per cent of 
all employment a century ago. It 
is now over 20 per cent. 

Government is our fourth largest 
employer. It accounted for about 
two per cent of the total a century 
ago. Government now hires one out 



of every seven workers. These major 
groups provide two thirds of all em 
ploy men t now instead of the single 
uncertain occupation farming did 
160 years ago. 



Payrolls can't be paralyzed 

No group outside of manufactur 
ing, trade, services and farming now 
accounts for as much as 10 per cent 
of all employment. Employment is 
so widely dispersed now that it 
takes a major reversal which affects 
almost everything to cause serious 
economic difficulty. 

Even the sources of employment 
are widely diversified within them- 
selves. Manufacturers make every- 
thing from military hardware to 
milady's hat. 

A second reason we can look for 
increased economic stability is the 
fact that all but one of our major 
sources of employment now have 
relatively steady markets Even 
agricultural income is relatively 
steady. 

Subsidies probably will be harder 
to come by in the future. Over the 
long run. the amount which farmers 
will get from the taxpayers for not 
producing, or for producing whit is 
not wanted, will probably decline. 
So they will try to cut their costs. 
When they cut their costs by mech- 
anizing, they add to the amount of 
equipment they buy, and therefore 
tend to support the rest of the econ- 
omy. And moonlighting on non- 
farm jobs is becoming increasingly 
important. 

Manufacturing, of course, has re- 
placed agriculture as the major 
source of employment. Yet manu- 
facturing and agriculture combined 
account for only 35 per cent of all 
jobs. 

Consumer markets have grown 
and diversified, And as income 
rises, people naturally buy more 
things. But they don't just buy 
more of the same* things. They buy 
a greater variety. 

This diversification in consumer 
spending has been increasing faster 
than incomes have risen. In the last 
25 years, the share of the dollar 
spent for clothing dropped by over 
30 per cent. For food, liquor and 
tobacco the proportion of spending 
went down about 20 per cent. But 
the proportion of outlays for do- 
mestic transportation rose about 30 
per cent; for health, 50 per cent; 
education, about 50 per cent, and 
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foreign travel by about 80 per cent. 

Because many things now com- 
pete for the consumer's dollar, the 
chance that he will cut his pur- 
chases is reduced. 

More fitice in the orange 

The old classroom concept of 
value was that the first orange 
might have considerable value to 
the consumer, but after he had 
eaten one, the second orange was 
less enticing, the third orange might 
be satiating, and fourth one repug- 
nant, This was thought to prove 
that consumers' desires were lim- 
ited. 

If his income went up his expendi- 
tures did not go up proportionately, 
the theory went, but his savings 
went up more than proportionately. 
This could mean that as incomes 
rose, savings would rise, the pro- 
portion of income spent would drop, 
and soon industry and workers 
would be out of jobs. 

We now know this is false. If you 
have all the oranges you want, you 
take in a show or buy a new neckt ie. 
Psychological studies show that 
consumers' appetites increase with 
feeding. 

America differs from most other 
countries in offering opportunities 
for increases in income and desires. 
For centuries in Europe the son of 
a shoemaker was a shoemaker. But 
the attitude of families which came 
to this country was quite different. 
The son of a cobbler might want to 
run a shoe factory or a steel mill, 
or be a professor of anatomy or a 
lawyer. Aspirations grew with op- 
portunity and expenditures contin- 
ued to rise as incomes rose. 

Even when income drops, many 
types of spending continue. A gen- 
eral confidence in the future, now 
widespread, encourages families to 
try to maintain their standard of 
living. They may postpone buying 
a new refrigerator if the expected 
salary raise doesn't come through, 
and buy the same cuts of steak and 
take the same trips. Only if they 
are sure they will have a lower in- 
come in the future, or will not be 
able to regain their former income, 
will they begin cutting back on non- 
durables. So demand tends to hold 
up through economic slowdowns. 

This is very important, because 
consumer expenditures represent 63 
per cent or more of the total value 
of goods and services produced. 



Consumer expenditures have risen 
every year since 1933. This greatly 
bolsters the whole economy. 

The consumer's almost unwaver- 
ing support to the economy is being 
reflected in a more stable rate of 
industrial activity, too. The final 
market for all industries, even those 
producing heavy industrial products 
for industry itself, is the consumer. 
If the consumer is not interested, 
or is not informed through adver- 
tising and salesmanship, the output 
of producer durables— machinery 
and equipment— has no market. 
Neither does I he manufacturer of 
such producer durables. 

This stability of industrial out- 
put is being strengthened by di- 
versity in industry. Diversity has 
now reached a point w here the II. 8. 
Census Bureau reports on over 450 



services, it enjoys the benefits of 
very active competition and greater 
stability in production. 

Because there is now such great 
choice in buying, trouble in any one 
area cannot create major difficulty 
for the economy as a whole. 

Governments help, too 

Government is now a source of 
economic stability for several rea- 
sons. 

First, government spending for 
goods and services now comprises 
20 per cent of the economy. 

State and local expenditures are 
rising and will continue to rise, not 
only absolutely but also as a pro- 
por! inn <»f the whole economy. 

While federal purchases of goods 
and services have been declining as 
a proportion of the total economy 




Our economy surges ahead now because hardly any 
one factor is influential enough to drag it downward. 



different types of manufacturing in- 
dustries. No one has made a com- 
plete count but Census staffers esti- 
matc that they report on between 
12.0(KJ and l">.hoO different types of 
products, and that the number of 
distinct items produced now runs 
in I he millions. 

This diversity creates wide com- 
petition between industries. And it 
creates competition within indus- 
tries. High -slrenglh steel compi les 
with low-strength steel. The transis- 
tor competes with the tube. New 
cars compete for sales with used 
autos. When one industry or prod- 
uct becomes too expensive, or obso- 
lete, another product or industry 
moves in. 

Few things are static. When the 
economy is powered by nearly 500 
distinct industries, and by nearly 
a thousand specific industries and 



since 1955, state and local outlays 
have been rising as fast or faster 
than federal expenditures decline. 
This trend is likely to continue. 
State and local expenditures do not 
fluctuate as do federal outlays. 
They rise a I pi I more rapidly in 
some years J ban in others, but they 
are generally a stabilizing influ- 
ence. 

We can expect lotal governmental 
spending to continue to hi* 2H per 
cent or more of the economy. 

Kqually important, in current 
terms, is the fact that the Johnson 
Administration is pledged to keep 
things booming 

This year's Economic Report puts 
its finger on the basic cause of 
cycles -development of imbalances. 
If investment rises too fast* as it 
did in 1957; if the money supply 
shrinks too fast, as in 1930 and 
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RECESSIONS 

continued 

1960; or if the tax take is raised 
sharply when demand is not rising 
equally, as in I960, imbalances are 
created. 

The President's Economic Report 
says: "Prosperity requires achiev- 
ing and maintaining a balanced ad- 
vance of demand and productive 
capacity/' That sounds obvious, 
but it is the first time this has been 
made a central theme of the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

The actions of the federal gov- 
ernment in 1959 illustrate how pow- 
erful a force for trouble Washington 
can exert- The federal budget was 
shifted so drastically it was equiva- 
lent to taking about $24 billion 
out of the economy in a 15-month 
period. It was the equivalent of a 
third of gross retained earnings of 
all business. It affected the entire 
economy and forced unemployment 
up and profits down. 

But that mistake is not likely to 
be repeated. The massive tax cuts 
in 1964 and 1965 relieved a burden 
on the economy that the federal 
policy-makers concluded was a 
"fiscal drag." 

Federal revenues, since the tax 
cut, already are higher than they 
were before the cut. 

The Federal Reserve made seri- 
ous mistakes in the past which af- 
fected the entire economy. Since 
1958, the Fed has not thrown its 
weight heavily in favor of either in- 
flation or deflation. It has supplied 
enough credit to enable the econ- 
omy to grow moderately, but not 
enough to encourage inflation. It 
cannot be perfect, but after 50 years 
of experience it is learning. It is 
less and less likely, therefore, that 
the Fed will again create major 
trouble. 

impact of speculation 

Another major force on the busi- 
ness cycle occurs when there is a 
unanimous or near unanimous de- 
cision on the part of businessmen 
to speculate in one form or another. 

The last time this happened was 
in 1956-57, when we had a tremen- 
dous surge in business investment. 

If industry as a whole goes on a 
speculative binge, and the govern- 
ment takes the wrong action, the 
trouble can be accentuated. 

Despite these errors of judgment 
in 1955-58, consumer, farm and gov- 
ernment expenditures rose. While 
business investment went down by 
$11 billion, the rise elsewhere in the 
economy was such that national 



production in 1958 was only 1.5 per 
cent less than in 1957, 

With government buying 20 per 
cent of what the economy produces, 
consumer outlays of 63 per cent, 
and agriculture adding another five 
per cent, there's a broad, depend- 
able base of nearly 90 per cent of 
the economy. 

The ten per cent or so left is busi- 
ness investment. Much of this in- 
vestment is stable. 

Private residential construction 
has dropped at times, particularly 
when the government intervened. 
But in general the basic housing 
market today is strong and rising. 
Household formation is rising. In- 
come available for buying homes is 
rising. An outlay of about $26 bil- 
lion for housing, or nearly four per 
cent of out total output of goods 



wants farmers to give unemployed 
Americans first choice of farm jobs. 
But as Sen. George Murphy of 
California explains, " Foreign labor 
has indeed been used— and under 
government regulations could only 
be used— when domestic labor was 
unavailable. This is an indisput- 
able fact, not a partisan or preju- 
diced opinion.** 

In recent years, about 200,000 
foreign farm workers have been ad- 
mitted to the IL S. to work tem- 
porarily on our farms. 

J. E, Countryman, president of 
the California Packing Corp., is 
alarmed by what is going on. Like 
other businessmen with a broad 
view of the American economy, he 
sees how government policies cause 
higher production costs, higher 
prices to consumers and how the 
U* S. ability to export is affected— 
all resulting in an adverse effect 
on the IL S. balance of payments. 

His firm, known as Calpak, pro- 
duces "Del Monte* 1 foods and is 
the world s largest fruit and vege- 
table canner. With operations in 
14 states and 10 foreign countries, 
Calpak sells all over the free world. 

While Mr. Countryman thinks 
his firm can face the problems 
better than most— because of the 
company- wide resources and long 
preparation for the present situa- 
tion—he is, as he explains it, "con- 
cerned because of the obvious 
plight of the hundreds of small and 
medium-sixe farmers whose crops 
are regularly purchased by us for 
canning and packaging." 

He adds: "We believe these farm- 
ers when they tell us lhat they 



and services, seems assured even 
with the present government con- 
trols over savings and loan institu- 
tions. This suggests a rather safe 
outlay covering about 95 per cent of 
the economy. 

So it now takes an overriding out- 
side pressure on the economy to 
bring a recession. This pressure can 
come from the government, from 
the Federal Reserve Board, from in- 
dustry as a whole if it goes on a 
speculative spree, or from a real 
abuse of organized labors powers. 

Mistakes will be made, but they 
may not have serious impacts on 
more than about five per cent of 
the economy. 

The problem of the future will be 
how to support growth— not how to 
check declines in the economy. 

— ROBINSON N BWCOMB 



cannot continue to grow the pres- 
ent volume of canning crops with- 
out realistic Labor Department 
assistance in obtaining qualified 
harvest workers." The Labor De- 
partment operates the farm labor 
employment offices and controls the 
importation of temporary, supple- 
mentary, foreign farm workers. 

"Our farm worker shortage crisis 
is nearly nationwide and has far- 
reaching implications almost im- 
possible to comprehend. A gen- 
eral and widespread shortage of 
fresh fruits and vegetables will be 
felt at your grocery with a corre- 
sponding rise in prices. 

"Fm afraid many farmers won't 
plant many row crops, cannery 
workers won't have them to work 
on, and either you will pay an arti- 
ficially high price or won't have 
them to eat" 

Affected most importantly by 
the bracero policy are tomatoes, 
asparagus, strawberries, lettuce, 
melons, sugar beets and celery. 

Tomatoes illustrate what's in- 
volved. The canneries of California 
estimate they will need 120,000 to 
125,000 acres of tomatoes this yean 
Without bracero help, the state may 
get only half that much. 

Meanwhile, one Mexican state— 
where several operations have 
moved-last year sent $27 million 
of tomatoes to the U. S. This com- 
pares with $11 million five years 
ago. 

One Californian comments: "It's 
a hard day indeed when your as- 
paragus patch has a kick-back ef- 
fect on the whole U. S. balance of 
payments/' END 
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OM<CN TTOION 



Can a corn-fed company 
from the Middle West find 
happiness writing insurance 
in Greece, Brazil, Morocco? 



Yup. 

Here at The St. Paul we write insurance 
(happily) in those foreign countries and 
several more. 

The question is, how come? Here we are in 
the middle of the middle of the U.S.A., 
about as far from Greece as we can get: 
Why do people all over the world depend 
on us, then? 

Maybe it's because we're known for writing 
special policies to fit special problems. Or 



THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 



because we're so stable (we've been 
around a century and some). Or because 
forty years ago we helped to create the 
American Foreign Insurance Association. 

Or maybe it's just because we're sweet. 

We'd like to write insurance for you, too: 
personal, business, or life. You don't have 
to live in far romantic places to take ad- 
vantage of our stability, creativity, solvency, 
and All That. Talk to our Agent. (See the 
Yellow Pages. Talk American, please, unless 
you're in Morocco or some place.) 




Serving ycu around the wortd. , , around the cfocM 
St. Paui Fire and Manne Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Ule insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 



// you don 't recognize our name it's our fault. 
We dtdn t advertise for 108 years or so 
That's why some people call us The Worfd's 
Qutetest insurance Company. We 're trymg to 
remedy this situation. 




Ccnton towding supplied by Cascade Linen Service, B'fclvn. 





Would the famous 

Forum restaurant in New York 

hire a valet to 

hand out a paper towel? 



Not likely ! They hire a valet to hand 
out clean, white, cotton towels and an 
impression of care, taste and luxury. They 
know in the long run cotton toweling cuts 
down litter and fire hazards. 

Your business can easily enjoy the 
benefits of cotton towels or toweling. You 
buy nothing! Your linen supplier furnishes 
everything at low service cost. Look up 
Linen or Towel Supply in your classified 
telephone book, or let us send you the facts. 

MARTEX and FAIRFAX® 

twin names in quality towels 'gg^- w 

Fairfax, Wellington Sears Company, 
1 1 1 West 40 Street, New York, N. Y. 1001 8 



NEXT BIG TAX CU T 

continued from page 31 



would bring much more saving and 
investing, thus spurring the econ- 
omy on to greater prosperity. 

President Johnson's campaign 
against poverty, too, will almost cer- 
tainly shape his final decisions on 
the type of tax cutting he will pro- 
pose. 

Rather than simply reducing rates 
at the end of the income scale, pres- 
ent thinking leans toward raising 
the minimum deduction a taxpayer 
can claim. 

Today, taxpayers who don't item- 
ize their deductions— low-income tax- 
payers, especially— can take a stand- 
ard deduction of 10 per cent. That's 
limited to $1,000 at the top and a 
minimum of $300 for a single tax- 
payer, no matter how little he earns. 

An increase— $ KM) is being talked 
about— in this minimum deduction 
would thus aid low-income persons 
without giving further help to more 
affluent persons as would, for in- 
stance, an increase in the present 
$600 exemption for each individual 
and dependent. The value of the 
increased minimum deduction fades 
as an individual's income rises, but 
the exemption increase applies up 
and down the line. 

Another weapon against poverty 
that Mr. Johnson could choose, but 
which is sure to raise a rumpus, 
would be what's known as negative 
taxation. That is, if a person's total 
int ome fell below a certain point he 
would collect money from the gov* 
emment instead of paying taxes. 
Labor leaders indicate they will at- 
tempt to wipe out income taxes on 
all families earning less than $3,000 
a year. 

At the upper end of the scale, tax 
rates are likely to drop as further 
strides are made toward greater 
equity and greater incentive to em- 
bark on new projects. Business 
spokesmen believe that top rates 
should come down so that a person 
can keep at least half of what he 
receives. Now, Uncle Sam takes 70 
per cent of the biggest taxpayers' 
top income and leaves them only 
30 per cent of the income taxed at 
top bracket rates. The next tax 
package, however, isn't likely to 
reduce this top rate below 65 per 
cent, it's believed. 

An option plan? 

A greater Jure might be an option 
scheme similar to the plan proposed 
by Sen. Russell Ijmg of Louisiana, 
No. 2 Democrat on the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, which handles 



taxes in that chamber. Senat 
Long's idea is to let people with 
incomes above $10,000 a year 
choose to pay at a special low tax 
rate if they give up the ad van 
tages of special tax treatment for 
certain types of income and deduc- 
tions of various expenses. A married 
taxpayer, for instance, would pay 
20 per cent on the first $20,000 of 
income, 25 per cent on the next 
$8,000 and so on up to 50 per cent 
on income over $100,000. Treasury 
experts estimate the scheme would 
cost Uncle Sam about $225 million 
a year in lost revenue. 

Chief dollars-and-cents benefici- 
aries would be relatively high-in- 
come taxpayers who get the bulk of 
their income from salaries and are 
therefore unable to take full advan- 
tage of provisions which permit 
lower tax rates on special types of 
income. This is known to tax theo- 
rists as a step toward "horizontal 
equity"— similar tax treatment for 
all who receive the same amount of 
income*, regardless of its source. 

One. of the principal arguments 
for the system, however, is that it 
would be a step toward simplifying 
the whole procedure of calculating 
and filing income taxes, Some econ- 
omists, for instance, argue that the 
nation isn't making the best use of 
lis talented citizens when its tax 
system becomes so complicated that 
some of the country's brightest per- 
sons devote so much time to un- 
tangling tax provisions for others. 

''The reduction in the use of tax- 
avoidance devices," asserts Senator 
Long, "would reduce the feeling 
among many taxpayers that the tax 
system is inequitable and would 
minimize the need for, and conse- 
quently the incidence of, pleas to 
extend preferential treatment to new 
categories of income." 

There's always the possibility that 
simplification, to some, may be 
another way of saying tax reform. 
And reform, in turn, has come to 
mean elimination of certain provi- 
sions in the tax laws designed to 
cope with certain economic prob- 
lems. 

Congress turned down in 1963 
and 1964 a number of schemes for 
eliminating these special tax fea- 
tures. These include proposals for 
tightening up the capital gains tax 
( many businessmen, including secu- 
rities industry leaders, would instead 
like to see this levy eliminated); 
ending the present federal exemp- 
tion on interest income from state 
and local government bonds; elimi- 
nating as deductions personal inter- 
est charges such as those on home 
mortgages and installment credit; 
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MORE 

and STILL MORE 
CONTAINERS 
FORREA EXPRESS 
CUSTOMERS 

WHY?— 

WE ASKED THE COCA-COLA C0.\ 
UNION CARBIDE, J. C. PENNEY, 
ROCKWELL MFG. AND TIME INC. 



THE ANSWER-™^ 

companies cut distribution costs and in- 
creased profits by shipping in HE A con- 
tainers. □ HE A and only RE A offers 



you exclusive flat charges on your con- 
tainer shipments. It works like this: □ 
HE A Express puts its JO I cubic foot 
wire mesh container on your loading 
dock. You load it (any commodity mix 
to 3,000 pounds) .seat it , and RE A deliv- 
ers it to any one of 6,200 separate des- 
tinations in the United States. From 
shipper to customer all for one low flat 
charge. □ Low fat charges also apply to 
palletized shipments ( on shipper fur- 
nished pallets) in any product mix and 



any weight up to 4,000 pounds, a You 
also save on paper work because com- 
modity clnssijication is not needed. You 
avoid loss and damage, and assure com- 
plete delivery of alt pieces in your ship- 
ment atone time. □ // your products are 
suitable for containerizing and your 
shipments are 1,500 pounds and over, 
check RE A for container charges to 
your destinations and start saving now. 
A call to your R E A office will get you 
the answer. Or send a postcard or a 
letter to E. Boykin Hartley, l ice Presi- 
dent Sales, RE A Express, 219 East 
*2nd Street, New* York, N. & 10017. Do 
it today! 
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STOP 
BUYING 

BY 
HABIT! 

Investigate the 
advantages of 
DETECTO 
heavy duty scales 

Before you buy, get the "inside" story on 
scales, Discover Detecto exclusives to 
meet every weighing requirement. Write 
or call for FREE catalog, today! 

DETECTO 

Dept. 540 Park Awe., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11205 
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Pinpoint your 

growth opportunities in 



SCIENTIFIC 
TENNESSEE 

If you're a science oriented in- 
dustry, you'll be right at home in 
Scientific Tennessee! The slate 
is rich in technology with 24 re- 
search centers, 47 colleges and 
universities, Arnotd Engineering 
Development Center, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, University 
of Tennessee Space Institute 
and many scientific companies. 
Shouldn't you see about Tennes* 
see * . . now? Write on company 
letterhead or use coupon below. 

ABUNDANT TENNESSEE 

DIVISION FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Officii of the Govs r nor 

9 4 Corded Hull Sid?., Nashville* Tennessee 
Please send Tennessee industrial date. 

Name 

Firm 

Add ress 

City s tate 



NEXT BIG TAX CUT 

continued 

cutting or killing present depletion 
allowances for oil, gas and other 
minerals; taxing social security re- 
tirement payments, and requiring 
that home owners count a portion of 
the rental value of the home they 
occupy as income. Leading spokes- 
men for American business assert 
that if such provisions as these do 
create problems the way to end the 
problems is to reduce tax rates gen- 
erally. This would lessen if not com- 
pletely eliminate the value of many 
special provisions. 

Don't discount LB J 

As things look now, such so-called 
reforms aren't likely to win congres- 
sional approval in any new tax 
package. Seasoned tax politicians 
warn, however, that when it comes 
to such changes in tax laws you can 
never afford to discount the power 
of the President-any President, and 
especially President Johnson backed 
by today's large majorities in Con- 
gress. 

"If the President decides really 
to fight for a tax law change he can 
usually get it within a couple of 
years at least," says one Washing- 
ton tax lawyer. 

Despite the power of the presi- 
dency, there is at least one current 
tax proposal on which Mr. Johnson 
isn't likely to get much action. He 
urged Congress in his State of the 
Union message to review its proce- 
dures with an eye to speeding up 
passage of tax bills that might be 
necessary in fighting recession or 
inflation. Many congressional lead- 
ers are traditionally leery of any 
ideas that seem to reduce their pow- 
ers over taxation. And this is no 
exception, even though LB J worded 
the request extremely tactfully. 

Such men as Chairman Mills, for 
example, feel that present proce- 
dures can produce action as fast as 
it is possible to get a consensus 
among members of Congress. 

Concentration of tax-cutters* inter- 
est on personal income taxes makes 
the outlook dim for the present, at 
least, for further reductions in cor- 
poration income tax rates. Corpo- 
rate profits are now taxed at 48 per 
cent compared with 52 per cent be- 
fore the 1964 law. There's some talk 
of reducing the rate to 45 per cent, 
but most legislative authorities 
doubt the corporate tax will get 
much attention. 

Strangely enough, however, com- 
plete elimination of the corporate 
tax is gradually getting more sup- 



port from economists in a quarter 
you'd least expect— the liberal left 
These economists attack the corpo- 
rate tax as a levy on consurnptio i— 
one that is passed from the corpora- 
tions to consumers in the form of 
higher prices. Thus, these econo- 
mists argue, the corporate tax actu- 
ally hits lower-income groups rela- 
tively harder than it hits upper-in- 
come individuals, the reverse of pre- 
vailing progressive taxation theory. 

More changes to watch 

Apart from any package of in- 
come tax reductions, sentiment is 
growing for a new look at federal 
estate* and gift taxes. Some theorists 
argue these don't yield nearly as 
much as they should; the govern- 
ment is expected to receive about 
$2.7 billion from them this fiscal 
year. Any study is likely to concen- 
trate on the basic scope and theory 
of the tax system rather than simply 
on rate levels. Some Johnson ad- 
visers at the Treasury want to levy 
a capital gains tax on securities and 
other property passed down from 
father to son. 

Withholding procedures likely 
will get an airing later this year. 
The Administration is considering 
asking for a system of graduated 
withholding rates tied closer to an 
individual's salary, according to 
Mr. Surrey. The pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem is getting special attention this 
year as a result of an increase in 
the number of taxpayers who had 
to send in cash with their income 
tax returns this past April 15 as a 
result of the new withholding sched- 
ule lied to the lower tax rates. 

Still other action may come on 
the Administration's suggestions for 
steps designed to encourage more 
investment here by foreigners. Tax 
breaks, a presidential task force be- 
lieves, may bring in extra funds 
from Europe and elsewhere, thus 
helping ease the nation's balance of 
international payments and the re- 
sulting outflow of gold. 

Whatever happens on these pro- 
posals for boosting foreign invest- 
ment here, though, a major weapon 
toward easing the nation's inter- 
national payments troubles would 
he further tax cuts at home, busi- 
nessmen make clear. Tax cuts would 
lower the cost of doing business at 
home and thus boost the competi- 
tiveness of U. S. firms selling 
abroad. 

"The balance-of-payments prob- 
lem will play a major part along 
with many other economic indica- 
tors in our consideration of the next 
income tax change," promises an in- 
fluential congressman. END 
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Socony Alumicolor stands up 
to weather and corrosive fumes, 
reports chemical company 



When Mobil Chemical Company built 
its new plant at Beaumont, Texas, there 
were sound reasons for painting every- 
thing with Socony Alumicolor, 

ML B. Tohline, at Mobil headquarters, 
said they wanted separate color indent if i- 
cation and uniform, good appearance 
lor their new chemical division. Socony 
Alumicolor, in a beautiful shade of green, 
filled this specification with distinction. 

W. E. McKeller, at the Beaumont plant, 
says that the green blends harmoni- 
ously with surroundings. More important, he adds, 
Socony Alumicolor has weathered remarkably well 
resisting both Gulf Coast atmosphere and corrosive 
plant fumes. There has been no fading. 

A product of Valdura Coatings Div. of Socony Paint 
Products Co., Metuchen, NJ., Alumicolor is made 
with pure Alcoa' Pigments. That's important, because 
it means the famous rust-preventive protection of 
aluminum. There's no better maintenance coating. 

Paints like Socony Alumicolor are fast drying and 
easy to apply. We recommend them for most metal 




surfaces—tanks, towers, bridges, fences, 

railings, entire buildings. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum paint, 

but Alcoa Pigments are used in the best 

brands. For copies of our new booklets 

about better property maintenance, 

please send the coupon. 

Alcoa Brings You America's Fines! News Show . . . 
THE HUNTLEY BRINKLEY REPORT, on NBC TV 



Aluminum Company of America 

896 E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh. Pa. 15219 

Please send your free booklets : 

[J Aluminum Paint Manual 

Q Painting with Aluminum in Color 



Name. 



Company, 
Address _ 
City 



_State_ 



_Code_ 





Goon, 

take advantage of us. 
Tie up our money. 
Clutter up our space. 

We've set up a program called Customer Inventory Service 
with a network of distribution centers spotted around the 
country. All of them ready to serve as your personal cellophane 
warehouse. To hold exactly the cellophane you need, ear- 
marked and waiting for you until youVe ready to use it. 

Then, because we 1 re so handy, we can assure overnight de- 
livery to almost everybody. Or, pick up your order yourself, if 
you prefer. 

YouVe invoiced a t the time th at you take delivery. Not weeks 
or months io advance, If you call your Olin cellophane rep- 
resentative,heT] fill you Ln on all the details. 

Olin CELLOPHANE 




PISCAH fORCST. NORTH 
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WORLD BUSINESS: 
WHAT TO EXPECT 



Special quarterly report 
for Nation's Business by 
the respected Economist 
Intelligence Unit, London 




New policies open 
Mexican markets 

United States investment in Mexi- 
co's booming economy should top 
alt records in 1965. 

A combination of steady growth 
and active government encourage- 
ment of outside investment backs 
up this prediction. It's also the esti- 
mate of Alliance for Progress ex- 
perts. 

You now see the latest stage in 
the change of attitudes by the ruling 
Party of Revolutionary Institutions, 
once the terror of "Yanqui" investors 
during the expropriating '30's. It 



reflects as well the changing atti- 
tude of American businessmen. 
Some once regarded Mexico as a 
private colonial preserve. Both 
sides now see U. investment as 
partnership rather than exploitation 
in a storied land of 47 million. 

The new Diaz Ordaz administra- 
tion is expected to announce a fur- 
ther six-year development plan be- 
fore the year's end. Details aren't 
yet available, but it seems certain 
that the over-all target will be six 
per cent annual growth in goods and 
services produced. Since the target 
of the last development plan— which 
ended in 1964— was exceeded, 
chances are good that gross na- 



CUmate for U. S> investment in Mexico's surging economy brightens 
as Mexicans spur development. Below, a Celanese plant at Ocotlan. 



i 



tional product (GNP) will reach 
more than $10 billion by 1970. 

United States finance, investment 
and trade will pfay an important part 
in this growth. U. S. investors last 
year poured $105 million into the 
Mexican automotive industry alone. 

U. S, exporters, too, will benefit 
from the development- mindedness 
of the new Mexican administration. 
Imports increased by about 20 per 
cent in 1964. The United States re- 
tained its share of the market— al- 
most 70 per cent. 

These imports show the drive for 
modernization in industry. And not 
only among big companies. Oppor- 
tunities are excellent for exporting 
machinery and equipment to medi- 
um and small firms. 

Note: Mexico now ranks fifth 
among foreign customers for U. S. 
exports. 



How Britain's surcharge 
wilt hit LL S. business 

Impact of Britain's surcharge on im- 
ports may be less this year than 
first feared. At the same time, any^ 
one looking for a repeat of 1964's 
larger-than-ordinary U. S. sales to 
Britain is bound to be disappointed. 

The squeeze is real, and it's still 
on. 

Initial effect of the surcharge is 
almost impossible to analyze ac- 
curately. The East Coast dock 
strike, following closely on the sur- 
charge, threw a wrench into predic 
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tion machinery. Even before the 
strike, British imports of U, S. 
goods were down from $196 million 
in presurcharge October to $156.8 
million in January. February's tiny 
$72.8 million in United States sales 
to Britain clearly reflected the strike. 
With longshoremen back on the job, 
the surcharge's effects will be easier 
to assess. 

Despite political criticism, the 
surcharge could be a potent weap- 
on. The Labor government means 
business and the surcharge, at its 
present level, could stay in effect at 
least into the fall. However, if 
things start to look up, further re- 
duction is possible. 

Generally, the impact is likely to 
be less on capital goods than on 
consumer products. Consumer- 
goods stocks can t if necessary, be 
run down. Even so, the combina- 
tion of the surcharge and the gen- 
erally lower level of capital invest- 
ment expected this year will mean a 
fall off of U. S. sales of electrical 
machinery (a near-record $325.4 
million in 1964) and nonelectrical 
plant such as machine tools and 
textile machinery ($140 million last 
year). 

Most likely to suffer are tobacco 
($117.6 million in 1964), chemicals 
($37.8 million) and textile yarns and 
fabrics, mainly synthetic ($38,4 mil- 
lion). 

Outlook: American exporters can 
expect to do $1.5 billion in business 
with Britain in "65—15 per cent be- 
low last year's level. 



Good news from Brazil: 
Stability's coming 

You can once again start thinking of 
the Brazilian market without shud- 
dering. 

After the political razzle-dazzle 
and gale-force inflation that threat- 
ened, just over a year ago. to leave 
the country in permanent receiver- 
ship, a new management is back on 
something approaching normal. 

Political passions have cooled, 
and the Castelo Branco government 



has restored a fair measure of con- 
fidence. The International Monetary 
Fund also has extended a needed 
hand. 

Of more immediate interest to ex- 
porters are a number of specific ex- 
ternal aid steps. The World Bank is 
confidently expected to come up 
with a loan for transport and power 
equipment. From the United States 
has come further assistance under 
Public Law 480 and the Food for 
Peace plan, and $150 million in AID 
loans to be spent in the United 
States. 



What's really happening 
in German boom 

Like reports of Mark Twain's death, 
repeated obituaries on Germany's 
boom have been greatly exaggerated. 
Far from being played out the Ger- 
man economy today offers even 
greater opportunities for foreign 
businessmen to cut themselves in. 

Imports in the June quarter of 
1964 were seven per cent higher 
than the preceding year. By the 
September quarter, 11 per cent. 
The figure rose to 24 per cent in the 
December quarter. The trend con- 
tinues, embracing both capital 
equipment and consumer goods. A 
December-quarter rise of LL S. pur- 
chases by nearly a third bodes well 
for still further expansion, 

German industry is producing at 
the limit of its capacity and jobs are 
going begging for lack of men— nor- 
mally classic ingredients for a wage- 
price spiral. 

But Germans twice in a lifetime 
have seen their currency reduced to 
wastepaper by inflation and, with 
pay envelopes already fat, it has tak- 
en little more than a reminder of the 
past to make them hold the line on 
wages and profit margins. 

Germany has turned to imports 
to fill a gap in home supplies rather 
than cut back on exports to markets 
that, once lost, might be far harder 
to regain. 

At the same time, industry is 
spending heavily at home and 




■ LACK *TAH 



Italian workers head for Germany to 
take jobs in manpower-short plants. 



abroad to increase capacity and re- 
duce the need for scarce manpower, 

Spain's trade door 
swings wider ajar 

More and more, Spain [ooks like the 
best bet for Europe's next economic 
miracle. With important new liberal- 
izing moves on Madrid's part, the 
way is open for a greatly increased 
U. S. share in Iberian expansion. 

Real growth in gross national 
product has averaged around six per 
cent a year since 1960. The 1964* 
67 development plan aims to keep 
expansion rolling at this rate. 

Madrid sees massive investment 
as the key to success in the growth 
race. Up to the end of 1967. capi- 
tal outlays, including stock charges, 
are slated to grow at an average 
nine per cent a year, and at compa- 
rable rates thereafter. 

No one pretends that this can be 
achieved solely out of Spanish re- 
sources. The result: Once-discour- 
aging officiaf attitudes toward for- 
eign investment have become much 
more welcoming. 

Big changes have come in two 
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ways. First, foreign participation has 
been opened up well beyond the in- 
hibiting 25 per cent limit, a serious 
barrier earlier. Now there can be 
more effective control of operations 
by American investors, with up to 
100 per cent holdings in some 
cases. Second, the range of indus 
tries open to foreign participation 
has been widened to include all key 
sectors. 

U. S. capital has not been slow to 
move. Currently the United States, 
with about 27 per cent of the total 
holds the biggest foreign investment 
stake in Spain. Most attractive mar- 
kets continue to be engineering and 
chemicals, while the biggest growth 
seems to come in petrochemicals as 
a major oil refinery building pro- 
gram pushes ahead. 

Only question mark for the long 
term: uncertainty about what hap- 
pens when General Franco retires. 



Shift to metric system 
could isolate U. S. 

One aspect of traditional British 
insularity may soon become a cas- 
uaity in the face of commercial pres- 
sure: the time-honored British inch. 
The prestigious Federation of Brit* 
ish Industries has come out for a 
switch to the metric system. 

The argument is powerful and 
simple: 

Most world markets have offi- 
cially adopted the metric system. 
Continued use of feet, inches and 
fractions puts British industry at a 
disadvantage in selling abroad. The 
same goes for American industry 
It isn't enough to say that a slide 
rule or conversion table will solve 
the problem. It isn't that easy in 
precision engineering. 

When it comes to such things as 
incompatible screw threads the only 
answer for the buyer is to keep du 
plicate sets of spares and tools, 
This is inconvenient and costs 
money. And world competition, es- 
pecially in machinery sales, is such 
that few manufacturers can afford 
to say, "If you want our products, 
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you take our standards/' Too often 
a simple difference in systems of 
measurement can mean the differ 
ence between sale and no sale. 

No one knows this better than the 
British manufacturer. Many, espe- 
cially in the machinery field, already 
produce to both sets of measure- 
ments to safeguard export markets. 
The added expense is as much a 
problem for Britain as for its cus- 
tomers. So it isn't surprising that 
a majority of British manufacturers 
now favor a unified metric system. 

Clearly British industry isn't go- 
ing to change overnight, but change 
looks unavoidable. When it comes 
American business will be the odd 
man out. Worth thinking about. 



Despite Sukarno 
Malaysia still beckons 

One of the world's political hot 
spots, Malaysia still has the confi- 
dence of world business. U. S. par- 
ticipation in its expanding economy 
is limited, but opportunities there 
are attractive, 

Malaysia's economic expansion 
has continued in spite of aggression 
by Dr, Sukarno's Indonesia, her un- 
friendly neighbor to the south. 

There have been restrictions, 
such as the tax-raising budget for 
1965, but the small industrial sec- 
tor has grown faster than ever 
before, and foreign confidence is 
demonstrated by many joint-venture 
projects now being undertaken. 

Such ventures, much preferred to 
pure foreign investment, are being 
actively encouraged. Pioneer-indus- 
try status is readily granted, with its 
consequent ftve-year tax holiday and 
tariff reductions, and the repatria- 
tion of profits is free and easy. 

Even Singapore, which has borne 
the economic brunt of Indonesian 
confrontation (trade down over 20 
per cent), can point to the booming 
new industrial estate of Jurong. The 
switch from trade to industry, al- 
ready begun, has been given that 
extra boost and sense of urgency by 
Sukarno. 



Obviously a full-scale war would 
disrupt the Malaysian economy, but 
this now seems unlikely. 

This may be difficult. But the 
Japanese, for one, are confident of 
Malaysia's future. In many areas, 
from sugar refining to car assembly, 
they are taking the lead. Increased 
trade has accompanied investment. 

Currently U. S. trade is compara- 
tively low, with the balance heavily 
in Malaysia's favor, A U. S. switch 
to Indonesian low-grade rubber dur- 
ing 1964— regarded as near-treach- 
ery by democratic Malaysia— has 
contributed to a decline. 

For the period January to Octo- 
ber, U. S. imports from Malaysia 
amounted to $132 million, with ex- 
ports at $64 million. Malaysia's 
total imports have grown by six per 
cent per year during the past few 
years. The U. S. r however, has not 
shared in this growth. Without a 
more active American effort this 
pattern is likely to extend into the 
future. END 



Malaysian tin mine symbolizes that 
country's growing industrial vigor. 
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continued from page 39 



wanted to talk to them about insur- 
ance. Well, they started in at me— 
and this was from 2:15 in the after- 
noon until 5; 30— and they told me 
how much of a jerk I was to have 
the nerve to try to sell insurance to 
friends. 



By the time I went back to my 
office, I was convinced I was in the 
wrong business. 

But Til tell you what that did for 
me. It made me vow that I would 
never attempt to sell another policy 
to a friend or a relative. 



Mr. Borsella: I went through 
the same thing. 

After my first two weeks I was 
ready to quit. But I stopped and 
said, "What have I got here? Let me 
get behind this thing and start go- 
ing. 




k i. r* t% 



Ant m : Mutual funds Ashton: Life insurance Borsella: Drugs 



Gill: Office machines 




Kyle: Boats, yachts Piratzhy: Controls Potter: Paper products Schiff: Moderator 



Winning over 
the customer 



Dr. Schiff: Let's look at the cus- 
tomer now. What have you learned 
about people generally that has 
helped you to sell more effectively? 

Mr. Ashton: I think one of the 
most important things for a sales- 
man to learn is not to give the cus- 
tomer a chance to say "No." Be- 
cause once he says "No," to make 
him change that "No" to a "Yes" 
he has to do a complete about-face. 
The customer has to admit that he 
was wrong to say "No" in the first 
place. People hate to admit they 
were wrong. 

If T think a customer is going to 
delay the decision to buy, I try to 
put those words in his mouth. Be- 
cause if he says "No" one time, I'm 
finished. 

Either a person is a prospect or 
not. Don't sit on china eggs. You 
get to know when you are talking to 
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him whether there is a real possi- 
bility there, and if it looks like a 
long-range proposition, call him six 
months later and say, "I haven't 
spoken to you in two years." You 
may be surprised at the welcome- 
home you get 

Mr. An tin: A very interesting 
thing comes up in the mutual funds 
business. People like If) talk about 
money. This makes it a glamorous 
field. We talk about money, not a 
product, 

I agree. People don't like to say 
"No," and you try not to give them 
a chance to say "No." Never give 
a prospect a choice of something or 
nothing. Give him a choice of some- 
thing or something. That precludes 
"NoV* 

The more you get a man talking, 
the more he will participate in your 
presentation. The more you can 



learn about his fears, his thoughts, 
his goals, what he wants, the easier 
your job will be. 

Dr. Schiff; People like to talk? 

Mr. Antin: They love to talk, and 
they love to talk about money, 

Mr. Pjratzky: I would expand 
on that. Basically they like to talk 
about themselves, not only about 
money. In the equipment industry 
we do a lot of selling to engineers. 
The easiest way to make a sale is to 
introduce yourself, throw a few ques- 
tions at the engineer, lead him in 
the right direction, and from there 
on he takes over. 

Dr. Schiff: In other words, the 
good salesman is a good listener? 

Mr, Kyle: I agree wholeheartedly, 
I have an advantage in that boating 
is the hobby of most of the people 
I see. I have found that people love 
to talk about their hobby. 

I have learned that the less I say, 
the more my customers say. In 
many instances my customers will 
talk themselves into a purchase*. 
Let them talk and they'll often 
knock down their own objections to 
something in the merchandise that 
they don't like. 

Mr. Gill: I don't care whether a 
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You should have a good reason 
for wanting an OASIS Water Cooler 



(Here are four) 



1 Coffee-break re- 
A freshment center 

Hot coffee, tea, chocolate 
and soups . . . cool water 
for thirst-quenching or fla- 
vored instant drinks. Right 
from this handsome Oas>s 
Hot 'n Cold unit The spa- 
cious refrigerated compart- 
ment makes icecubes, stores 
bottled drinks and snacks. 
Ideal for offices or plant 
areas with up to 37 people. 
Saves time, steps, money. 
Adds pleasure, convenience. 




2 Cool fresh water 
and no plumbing 

This bottle model puts a 
refreshment center wher- 
ever there's an electrical 
outlet, and no plumbing is 
needed. Handy drip recep- 
tor is easily removable. 
Available as a straight 
water cooler, or as shown. 
Hot "n Cold unit with re- 
frigerated compartment for 
ice cubes, soft drinks. See 
Yellow Pages, water cooler 
section. Oasis. 




3 Trim modem design 
up off the floor This 
Oasis On-A-Wafl mounts 
flush to the wall at any 
height. All plumbing con- 
cealed. High styled m Chest- 
nut Tweed vinyi-on -steel 
with a choice of seven cus- 
tom panel colors. Carefree 
lustrous stainless steel top. 
Available as a water cooler 
or as a Hot 'n Cold refresh- 
ment center Send for cata- 
log No. 1596 on full hne of 
wall and floor units. 




4 For big capacity, hou f 
after hour , . , When a 
single cooler must satisfy the 
thirst of many people. Oasts 
is the answer. Thirteen gph 
cold water capacity avail- 
able in four distinctive cabi- 
net styles, serves 156 people 
in offices, schools, public 
buildings. Model shown is 
new Agamst-A-Wall which 
can be installed with all 
plumbmgconcealed. H eavy - 
duty models for industrial 
use also available. 
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fellow is a janitor, an elevator opera- 
tor, or the president of a com- 
pany. Every man and woman is en- 
titled to respect as a human being. 
Once you learn to live and work 
that way, people sense it. They are 
a lot freer with you. They will give 
you ideas which you. in turn, can 
incorporate in your own sales pres- 
entation. 

Mr, Pottkr: Speaking at the cus- 
tomers level— this is terribly im- 
portant. 

We sell a food service system. 
We may be talking to a dietitian or 
a food service director or conces- 
sionaire, or whatever. But the ulti- 
mate user of one of our machines, 
which is semiautomatic, is that poor 
guy down in the kitchen who is 
cleaning spuds. You have to get 
your message across to him, be- 
cause without his support he can 
throw your whole program out of 
whack— beyond competition, price, 
and other considerations. 

With the food service director, 
you use all the other restraints that 



were mentioned— putting across 
your program without really selling 
it. 

You more or less merchandise to 
enlighten them, and then they will 
come along and suggest, along with 
your program, how they can imple- 
ment a system. 

Rapport like this can be invalu- 
able. 

We can't afford to make a sale 
that does not culminate in a volume 
piece of business for a long period 
of time. 

Dr. Sen iff: Do most people know 
they are being sold? 

Mr. Antin: The first thing you 
want to let them know is that you 
are trying to sell them something. 
You can't sneak up on people. If 
they get a second thought later on, 
there is resentment. "This guy is 
trying to put something over on 
me," they'll say. 

Mr. Piratzky: If you sell them 
something which turns out to be an 



excellent value, and it can be an in- 
surance* policy, a piece of equipment 
or what-not, it is also a feather in 
their cap. This is worth remember- 
ing, too. 

Mr. Ash ton: People want to deaJ 
with success. It's a question of 
pride. You always talk about, "Well, 
my insurance agent is this, 1 * or "My 
mutual fund representative does 
this/' or "My car salesman does 
that.** You want others to think 
that the salesman you deal with is 
the best. 

Mr. Kyle: At a sales course I at- 
tended we discussed reasons why 
some salesmen don't sell. One rea- 
son was that many salesmen are so 
busy presenting their point of view 
that they never uncover the pros- 
pect's objections. 

Mr. Gill: I was taught by my 
boss that there really is no such 
thing as an objection, that all an 
objection amounts to is somebody 
asking for another reason to buy. 



How sales job 
is changing 



Mr. Antin 



Mr. Ashton Mr, Borselia 




Ml Gill Mr. Kyle Mr. Piratzky 



Mr. Potter 



Dr. Schiff 
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Dr. Schiff: Let me shift from the 
customer to the sales job. Has the 
role of the salesman changed over 
the past five years? 

Mr. Potter: One of the early 
criticisms of the salesman was that 
he was an expense-account operator. 
The expense-account salesman is a 
thing of the past. Not only sales 
cost versus sales volume has brought 
this about but the fact is that sell- 
ing today involves the more valu- 
able time of the prospect as well as 
your own. 

The salesman today is a more 
knowledgeable individual, too, go- 
ing right back to the computer and 
other machines. Knowledgeable 
people are required to operate them, 
understand them, program them. 

So the salesman today doesn't 
have a lot of samples he can lay out, 
a lot of expense account lunches or 
showmanship angles he can rely on. 



He really has to make his time 
count and really get his story across. 
Also, he has to go back often to his 
own people and solve the problems 
of a customer and then go back to 
get the order. Salesmanship is lie- 
coming more and more a profession. 

Mr. Piratzky: Take the past five 
years in the technical field. Tech- 
nology—new products— has reached 
such a high level that if the sales- 
man is not better educated than he 
was five years ago, he couldn't 
possibly sell anybody who is knowl- 
edgeable in a technical field. 

Mr. Borsella: Technical pro- 
gress in the drug field has made 
greater education and knowledge 
requisite. If you don r t have the 
knowledge, you just can't sell. 

Some of the techniques that we 
are using now weren't in use a few 
years ago. Such as visual aids. A 
fantastic amount of visual aids are 
used now. Before it was strictly 
conversation, a set pattern of what 
you told the physician. 

Mr. Kylk: Nowadays, with an ex- 
panding economy, more products, 
more money, more free time, the 
boat business is booming. Twenty 
years ago it was nothing. 

Mr. Piratzky; Sales competi- 
tion is much keener now than it was 
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/Etna Life is the company for people 
with groups of people on their minds, 



When considering a group insurance or 
retirement program, speak to the company 
that speaks the language of the business 
community. The company that businessmen 
have long preferred- &tna Life. 
More businesses are &nx>up insured with ^Etna 
Life than with any other company. 
The same is true of group annuities. 
/Etna Life will guide you to a custom tailored 
plan that's broad enough in its benefits to 
i lire t your employees' needs and fit your 
company's situation. You'll see sample plans 
that arc successfully in use in a large variety of 



businesses. You'll be provided with 
important employee communication tools 
designed to make your employees more aware 
of the benefits they receive under 
their group program. 

And most important to your employees, /Etna 
Life's local claim service provides flexibility, 
accuracy and ability for quick claim 
settlement that is unexcelled. 
If the welfare of employees is your 
responsibility, you should consider group 
insurance and annuities. Then go first to the 
company that's first— ^tna Life. 

GROUP 0IVJS10H 

;etna life 
insurance 

THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 
LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 

MTN\ LIFE INSURANCE CO,, Hartford, Conn. 
■ Affiliates: ^Etna Casualty and Surety Company, 
Standard Fire Insurance Co,, The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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Kyle: Boats, yachts Piratzky: Controls 



Potter: Paper products Schiff: Moderator 



only a few years ago. The one big 
thing that most companies have to 
sell today is service, more so than a 
product. The information-type 
service, the maintenance- type serv- 
ice that you can offer your cus- 
tomers. 

Dr. Schiff: Does this make the 
salesman more important? 

Mr, Piratzky: Definitely. 

Dr. Schiff: How about the sue* 
cessful salesman five to 10 years 
from now? How is he going to dif- 
fer from his counterpart of today? 

Mr. Ashton: Well, in insurance I 
believe we'll see salesmen talking 
more about benefits and less about. 

Dr. Schiff: Let's talk about 
selling situations, 
say handling ob- 
jections is the most difficult part of 
a sales call, and we have had some 
reference to objections. Others say 
it is the close. What is your feeling? 

Mr. Antin: The toughest pros- 
pect is the one who sits there and 
doesn't say anything. You need ob- 
jections. 



the total cost of a policy. There 
will he more selling of benefits of 
aU kinds. 

Dr. Schiff: How about the mar- 
ket place? Do you see many changes 
coming there, aside from advances 
in products? 

Mr. Borsella : There is no doubt 
that the economy generally and the 
market place will be expanded con- 
stantly because of the research ef- 
forts of all our companies. How- 
ever, from what I can see right now, 
I think the salesman will be in- 
creasingly sophisticated in the way 
he operates. Our typical salesman 
has 600 physicians he calls on, and 
he will know everything about the 



Breaking down 



Jr. Schiff: 
some actual 
Some salesmen 



er who smiles and says hello to you 
and nothing else. 

Dr. Schiff: Closing then, or get- 
ting the action that you want, is 
really the crucial task? 



Mr. Borsella: 
to that. 



J would say yes 



Mr. Gill: In the business ma- 
chines field I have had the good 
fortune to close on an approach. 



M k . Ashton: Beware of the buy- Mr. Borsella: There is no 



physician that it is necessary to 
know. We have a computer system 
set. up so that our people know 
about the character traits of the 
physician, what his likes are, his 
dislikes, just about everything. 

Mr. Piratzkv: In five or ten 
years, because of increased compe- 
tition, you are going to find it much 
more a buyer's market than it is 
today. 

Mr. Ashton: In the future it is 
going to be an absolute necessity to 
have every educational degree pos- 
sible, because the people you are 
going to be talking to will be better 
educated and will want to deal with 
better educated salesmen. 



specific time to close. You never 
know when you are going to dose. 

Mr. Ashton: When you can close, 
close and get out. That's my advice. 

Dr. Schiff: Who are your most 
difficult prospects? 

Mr. Kyle: In my business it's 
the man who has never owned a 
boat or a yacht. You have to think 
the entire situation through for him, 
and you have to have an idea of his 
family life, of his background, and 
you have to be able to convince 
him that he should own a certain 
type of boat. 

For example, a man comes in 
with his wife, who is dressed in 
mink from head to toe. He has 
never been on a boat in his life, but 
he says he wants to look at large 
sailboats. He may never buy a boaL 
He may just waste your time. If 
you can take that same man, with 
the wife with the mink coat and l lu- 
ll igh heels, and show them not what 
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Air Express ^ 

Division of R E A Express 



Air Express is not a type of serv- 
ice. It's the name of a service. An 
important name to remember when 
you want express service for your 
air shipments. Here's why. 

Air Express is a joint venture of 
all 39 scheduled airlines and R E A 
Express. Your shipments get top 
priority after air mail on every 
scheduled airline in the country. 
(Figure what that means during 
night rush hours!) And you are 



assured of next-day delivery to 
21,000 U.S. cities, towns and 
communities. 

Thanks to the thousands of R E A 
trucks, Air Express serves you fast- 
est on the ground, too. You get 2 
hour pickup, swift delivery. And 
rates are door-to-door, not airport- 
to-airport You only make one call, 
fill out one waybill. 

Price? Air Express is often cheap- 
est. For example, it costs $6.50 to 



ship 20 lbs. by air from New York 
to Chicago, airport-to-airport. Air 
Express will do it door-to-door for 
$6. 20... less than even motor car- 
rier ($6.82)1 

So if you ship from 5 to 50 
pounds anywhere in the U.S.A., 
you're missing a bet unless you 
check Air Express. Call your local 
R E A Express office and see. 

Air Express outdelivers them all 
...anywhere in the U.S.A. 

Air Express 

Division of R E A Express 
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GET THE FULL 

VALUE OF FULL 
SERVICE 

TR UCKLEA SING 

CHEVROLET v 
Itn* buck 

• The purchase price of a truck is only 
20% of fa Rf l tfl l cost... 

• Caragixta. upkrop, I ire lining, running 
milr-agc it* B0% of the expense. 

• nvtionaiJvasf, Ftl.L'SERYUlE pays 
JfM>% I AND eliminate* eontly executive 
time takrn from thr profit *maki it £ part 
of your business). 

• EVEKYthing furnished but the driver. 

• NO "UPKKEF" or "SURPRISE" in- 
vokes with 100% NATION A LEASE, 
Ft LI-SERVICE trucking. 

• V, ntr for explanatory fotdrr No. 63. 

RENT, TOO! At any Nationalease loca- 
lion. Clean, late~mndrl T rrady - to ~ go 
"stand. by*" for emergencies or peak load 
prrioil^, daily rental, hy the week or month. 

See y«\\ow Pogei 
A nationwide network of 
itxzatly ownttd, nationally 
**ptir,*r\<;*d affHiafms*. 

NATIONAL 

TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 

Setvlni prrncjpal dtl« ol the Unitid Stilat and Cinadi 
■ 23 I, Jecktefi Blvd.. Suite M Clltope 4 
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Keep wage-hour records.,, 

TIME 
'RECORDER 



Time ii registered, automatically, the instant the 
card is inserted ... in two colors and correctly 
positioned with IN and OUT separated in two 
columns. Impossible to overprint. Yet. this com- 
pletely automatic 8S0G TIMfc RECORDER costs 
Usr than a good typewriter. Mail coupon today 
for full details. 




| LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 

] 7134 Moriitfa Blvd.. N W Atlanta, Go, 30313 

j Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me in* 
I formation and prices about the Lathem 8800. 
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he thinks he wants in the way of a 
sailboat, but instead a large, luxuri- 
ous power cruiser, get his wife on 
board and show her the conveniences 
and where she can hang her mink 
coat— so it won't get wet— you have 
got a sale, 

Mr. Piratzky: Probably the 
most difficult challenge in the tech- 
nical field is trying to make a sale 
to a customer who has used your 
competitor's equipment for years 
with tremendous success. He has a 
salesman calling on him who has 
built up a personal relationship with 
the engineering purchasing staff, 
who has given them good service, 
good follow-up. It is mighty tough 
to crack a place like that. 

The only thing you can do is 
make repeated calls and look for an 




satisfied 



e already has. 



Mr. Gill: When we run across 
places that have big competitive in- 
stallations, we try to convince the 
prospect to buy at least one piece of 
equipment from us. We try to sell 
him on the basis of a little insur- 
ance—that if our competition knows 
there is one of ours in here, they 
will service your account a little 
better. It works. 

Mr. Potter: You've got to use 
samples of your product with dis- 
cretion and tact. You can do this 
as sort of a sampling program on 
the basis of which there is a little 
marketing rest-arch; then you go to 
that store and actually witness the 
movement of the competitor's prod- 
uct against your product, the dis- 
play of his product against your 




opening and maybe give him some 
information to help him. He might 
feel indebted and buy some of your 
equipment and in this way you can 
work him up to something big, 

Mr. Borsklla: You uwk the 
words out of my mouth. In the drug 
field, there are many things thai are 
exactly alike, the only difference 
may be the color of the tablet. How 
do you go into a physician and ask 
him to write up your product when 
he's already happy with another 
one? 

I had this problem a week ago. 
The doctor said. "Don't even tell 
me about it. I'm using X product 
and I am perfectly satisfied with it.** 

You don't want to offend him, so 
you have to start backing off and 
think. * I'll let this point go for the 
time being, but now at least I know 
what he likes, so I will approach it 
from a different angle the next 
time" 

But this is the biggest problem, 
getting a guy to listen to you who is 



product. Then you come in with a 
pi aimed program, a presentation 
that is all-encompassing, everything 
from where your warehouse is in 
relation to their warehouse, and 
where your product will outsell an- 
other product, and so forth. 

Mr, Ash ton: What about this 
business of bringing another sales- 
man along to help you sell? 

Mr. Piratzky: It can be a real 
help, especially in a technical field 
where the company has a group 
known as application engineered — 
specialists in a particular field. 
Such a customer may have some 
tough questions. Even though you 
are com [x- tent in answering them, 
you say, "I would like to bring the 
engineer down from the factory/' 
This is going to make the customer 
happy. 

Dr. Schiff: Is there an obstacle 
in selling which you feel stands in 
the way of greater personal achieve- 
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Your secretary could almost run 
this incentive plan blindfolded 



No purchasing. No inventory. No compli- 
cated bookwork. That's what makes a Top 
Value incentive plan so easy to operate. 

A Top Value incentive plan is completely 
flexible ... in awards ... in timing . . . in meet- 
ing the objectives. 

Find out how one of Top Value's many 
incentive plans can go to work for you. 
Send for Top Value's free "Incentive Plan- 
ning Guide" today. 



Top Value Enterprises, Inc. 

Incentive Sales Division 
Top Value Building, Dayton, Ohio 45402 

Please send my f ree copy of your "Incentive Planning Guide/* 



Nam >j' 



Firm . 



Address- 



City 4 5tate_ 



C lfl<i5 TOP VALUE £NT£flP»ISES INC. 



MB 5-6 ^ 
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s in a name { 



a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet," but a modern busi- 
ness or professional man's reply is likely to be less 
romantic. That's because he knows the "name" 
his business or profession has earned — its reputa- 
tion for integrity and honest dealings — is a valu- 
able and irreplaceable asset. 
Gaining such an asset takes time — yet it's a fact 
that unchecked actions by an unscrupulous few 
can destroy overnight the work of years by others. 
This is why it's so important for you to see that 
high ethical standards arc maintained throughout 
your field. How? Through your trade or profes- 
sional association. 

r voluntary efforts within your association to 
ure high business and professional standards 
bring triple benefits: they help protect and in- 
crease the public confidence you now enjoy; they 
lessen the chance of regulation imposed from 
the outside. 

Take part in this and other association activities ! 
You owe it to yourself. 



pointers 
for Progress 



through trade and professional associations 



mcnt? If you could get rid of some- 
thing what would it be?? 

Mr. Kyle: Competition. 

Dr. Sc. h iff: Next suggestion. 

Mr. Potter: The purchasing 
agent. Fortunately, many purchas- 
ing agents are becoming more and 
more generalized, rather than just 
sitting there on a throne. 

If you are selling to a hospital, 
you have got to reach the dietitian. 
You have to get to the food service 
director. You have to get to kitchen 
management. This is important. 

If you are talking time and mo- 
tion, the purchasing man doesn't 
know this sort of thing, and he holds 
the opinion of the others as being 
very important. But you have to 
get by him and you have got to es- 
tablish routes and avenues to get 
by him, 

Mr. Antin: It would be easy for 
me to get the impression that I am 
in a very tough business, beca 
all we deal with are purcha.sin: 
agents, and this is the tough 
class of client we have. People who 
think they know more about mutual 
funds than we do. 

The mutual fund industry is a 
growth business, because in the en- 
tire country there are fewer than 
five million people who own mutual 
funds. 

Along with this, we like to feel 
we are in the most tightly regulated 
industry. We work in a fish bowl- 
ful! disclosure. There are no hidden 
charges. We must sell our charges. 

What all of this adds up to, time 
after time, is that when you get into 
someone's home, they know more 
about the business of investing 
money than you ever will know. 
This is our toughest kind of pros- 
poet 

Dr. Schiff: So you're in favor 
of competition? 

Mr. Antin: That's right. We 
need more exposure to people. 
More salesmen at work in our field. 
We are still not completely nation- 
al as an industry. 

Mr. Gill: A big headache, I 
think, is the fact that many people 
are not willing to take advantage 
of the services or the knowledge 
that a salesman has. I'm that way 
myself. 

I go into an auto agency. Like a 
real wise guy, 1 have read all about 
the car in a magazine, and I've 
gone out and bought a book that 
tells me this is the cost and this is 
the selling price. Tve gone in to 
strike my own deal, only to find 
out— about seven or eight months 
later— that had I gone in and put 
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A message to presidents of small companies from Nationwide Insurance: 



H ow to keep 
your best men 
from leaving 

One way to keep your best men from 
leaving is to provide employees with in- 
su ranee benefits like the ones big com- 
panies offer. Read how Nationwide's 
Employee Family Plan lets you do this. 
Then mail coupon for complete details. 

Many plans for small firms will cover only 
those having ten or more employees. But in 
nearly all states Nationwide's EFP& (Employee 
Family Plan) will cover any number from three 
upwards, including yoil the boss. The premiums 
you pay are deductible as a business expense. 

Wide choice of benefits 

In addition to big life, hospital, medical, and sur- 
gical benefits, Natinnwide's EFP offers these 
important extras: 

• Major Medical 

• Income replacement 

• Supplemental accident and specified disease 

( such as cancer, leukemia, enceplialitis) 

• Doctor's calls 

• Life insurance for dependents 

(in most states) 
The scale of benefits is wide, allowing you to ad- 
just for changing conditions without any inter- 
ruption in protection. 

Big benefits like these build employee loyalty. 
They fight the pull of the big corporations. They 



show that you, the boss, are looking after the se- 
curity and well-being of those who work for you. 

Look at these "big company" benefits 

You can get a Nationwide EFP that pays as much 
as $40,000 life insurance benefits for each em- 
ployee, including yourself, plus up to $20,000 ex- 
tra for accidental death or dismemberment. 

You can add hospital-surgical- medical benefits 
to the plan. Major Medical benefits up to $1 0,000. 
Loss-of -income protection up to $98 a week. 

To hear more about EFP, Nationwide's un- 
usual plan that helps even the smallest firms give 
their employees "big company" fringe benefits, 
mail coupon below. It will bring you full details. 

r MAIL COUPON NOW. NO OBLIGATION 1 

Nationwide Insurant-** Group Sales 
246 North High St., Columbus, Ohio 13216 

I Please mail me full details about your Employee I 
I Kamily Plan. | 

■ Name: . . 

Company: | 

i Address i i 

I City: State: I 

| Nationwide Insurance j 

j Nationwide Life Insurance Co . 

, Home office: Colombus, Ohio 

1 NB5 1 
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myself in the hands of a good sales- 
man, he could have put a couple of 
little features on that car that 
would have saved my neck a couple 
of times. 

If more people would listen to 
salesmen, a better grade of mer- 
chandise would be sold and we 
would all be in better hands. 

Dr. Schiff: Then a major ob- 
stacle is the feeling on the part of 
customers that a salesman can't be 
trusted? 



How to et 
your time 

Dr. Schiff: Effective use of time 
is frequently mentioned as a prob- 
lem for salesmen. How do you bud- 
get your time? 

Mr. Borsella: My day is just 
about my own, just like everyone 
else here. But for the past couple 
of years we have been experiment- 
ing, I have personally, in using every 
minute of the day effectively. Re- 
cently our company adopted a plan 
which many men in our firm had 
been using. We call it a "plan in 
action." 

We know exactly where we are 
going on a particular day, and we 
allocate a reasonable amount of 
time for each call, because there are 
too many unknowns. When you go 
into a doctor's office, many times 
you get stuck for an hour or more. 

First we schedule the call, then 
we plan it So we know exactly 
where we are going that particular 
day, whom we are going to see, and 
what we are going to say. By the 
time the day is over, you have ac- 
complished enough to get some sat- 
isfaction out of that particular day. 
The program is actually in book 
form. 

Dr. Schiff: How many hours a 
day do you fellows work? 

Mr. Borsella: On territory, out 
on the road, I average between seven 
and a half and eight. Home another 
three. It varies from night to night 
in medical selling. 

Mr. Gill: I try to spend as 
much time as possible each day in 



Mr. Gill: Yes, I think that's a 
rather general problem. 

Mr. Ashton: You don't hear 
about the good salesmen, but you 
do hear about the bad ones. 

Mr. Kyle: I agree. 

There is one word that I despise, 
and it is "discount." A salesman in 
my business who sells something at 
discount when he does not need to 
is using a crutch and he is going to 
ruin it for everybody else. 

I think the public knows that a 




Antin: Mutual funds Ashton: Life Insurance 




Borsella: Drugs Gill: Office machines 




Kyle: Boats, yachts Piratzky: Auto, controls 




Potter: Paper products Schiff: Moderator 



salesman lives on commission, and 
I think they are more than willing 
to pay it for services rendered. 
Mr. Ashton: Years ago I got up 
to the first person who asked me 
about a rebate, ile didn't say 
"rebate/ 1 but "return of commis- 
sions." I said, "You mean give you 
back some of my salary." 

An awfully good salesman once 
told me, "Don't ever start it be- 
cause if you do it once, then you 
must do it with everybody, and 
then you are out of business." 



front of prospects. Sometimes that 
might be two hours, sometimes eight. 

We have a tremendous problem 
of keeping abreast of technical 
changes and advances in our busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, I can*t sit in 
the office all day reading about them 
or I wouldn't be able to call on 
people. 

We have attempted to overcome 
this by assigning different men to 
report on the technical changes. 
Each morning a man puts on a pro- 
gram for a half hour. It is up to 
him to read a paper, digest it an 1 
try to put it across to us in a com- 
pact form. 

The day I stop studying, I feel 
that I have lost a job with National 
Cash Register and Til have to turn 
to something else. 

Mr. Piratzky: Speaking for the 
Bristol Co., I think seminars and 
conferences arc becoming more and 
more important to the technical 
field generally. 

Mk. Gill: We have reached the 
point where we put some of these 
brush-up programs on tape. Frank 
ly, it is quite a job to get 70 or 80 
men together for a half hour on a 
given day. Those who can make it, 
fine. Those who cannot make it on 
Monday play the tape later. This 
keeps Ihem up to date. 

Mr. Piratzky: Our company 
has several methods for doing that. 
Each district has a sales meeting 
once a month, at which each new 
project or development is explained. 

Every two years there is a re- 
training program. Six people are 
brought in from the field, for a 
week's schooling. This is done to 
keep current with change. 

Mr. Ashton: When I was 45, I 
said 1 would work four days a week. 
When I was 50, three days, and 55 
two days, and 60 one day. And I 
have been adhering to that Of 
course, my days start at 8:'AQ in the 
morning and the light is still burn- 
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5° is 4 0 too much to pay for each extra copy! 




The Kodak Cavalcade Copier gives you extra copies 
for less than l£ each. 

Great news for anyone who ever needs extra copies! (And 
who doesn't?) The new Kodak Cavalcade Copier turns out 
beautifully ciean t sharp copies of writing, typing— even 
halftone illustrations. And every extra copy after the first 
costs less than a penny apiece! This copier actually makes 
copies faster than some of the nickel-a-copy machines. 
Installation? Just put it on a desk and plug it in. 

Your Kodak Copy Products Dealer will be glad to show 
you exactly how much you can save in your office with the 
Kodak Cavalcade Copier, He's listed in the Yellow Pages 
under "Copying Machines/' 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 



SPECIAL 
TRADE-NOW OFFER! 

Get a "top-dollar" 
allowance on your 
old copier, regard- 
less of age, make, 
or condition, when 
you buy a new 
Kodak Cavalcade 
Copier Limited 
time offer— so call 
your Kodak Copy 
Products Dealer 
today! 





Reduce roofing costs 
with new spray process 

Your own maintenance men c&n use Ranco 
roof spray equipment FREE to waterproof 
weatherworn roofs permanently. The roof 
spray equipment pumps Ranco plastic seal- 
ant from drums on the ground and sprays 
it directly on vour roof. The sealant forms a 
seamless, elastic shield thai defies bitter 
cold and blistering heat; it stops leaks and 
restore* pliability to old roof felt. Save con- 
tractor's costs, time, and handling; our 
Ranco Rooting Engineers provide jobsite in 
st ruction. Write for free 40- page Ranco 
Roofing & Maintenance Handbook which 
gives complete details to Ranco Industrial 
Products Corp., 13311 N H f> Union Avenue; 
Cleveland, Ohio 44120. 




Where profits 
get a real 
Western Welcome 



In this land of year-round 
sunshme and wide open 
spaces, we still believe that 
any well managed business 
with a good product or service 
is entitled to a fair return for 
its investment and hard 
work. That's why Arizona's 
tax structure encourages 
profitable growth. 



For complete, confidential information, 
write Jack Sheasby. director of Industrial 
Development, Room 14, Chamber of 
Commerce, Phoenix, Arizona 85004. 

PHOENIX 
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ing at nine o'clock in the evening, 
I am limiting myseif to those four 
days a week now and I refuse to 
work any more. 

I don't mind the hours that J put 

in. 

If a client wants to see you at 
night or in the morning, do it, I 




limit my days because I feel this is 
what I owe my family. 

Mr. Piratzky: I would say the 
minimum time fcr a salesman is at 
least ten hours per day. 

Mr. Ash ton; If he is going to be 
a success. 



Proud moments 
in selling 





Dr. Schiff: Let me ask a related 
question. What was the proudest 
moment in your sales career? 
Mk. CiILl: My next, and I am per- 
fectly serious about that. 
Mr, Ashton: I would say I had a 
couple. One of them was when 1 
signed up a congressman for an in- 
surance policy, him and his wife. 
The man's business, when he is not 
in Washington, is selling insurance, 
and I sold him a policy on his life. 
I was extremely proud of that one. 

I might say that last week marked 
a proud day, too. The culmination 
of a year's effort. The hoard of di- 
rectors of a particular corporation 
met and said, "Okay, we will do it, 
in line with Mr. Ashton's recom- 
mendation," and that recommenda- 
tion was two quarter-mi 11 ion-dollar 
policies and a mi 11 ion -dollar policy 
on three key executives. 

Mr. An tin: I think my proudest 
moment was the first time I sat 
down with a stranger, with a pad 
and a pencil, and created a pro- 
gram for him. and he w r rote a check. 
My first sale. I've never topped 
that moment. 

Mr. Borsella: I have been able 
to train nine men in the pharma- 
ceutical industry in our area. I'm 
extremely proud of that. 



Dr. Schiff: Over and above your 
duties as a salesman? 
Mk. Borskt.la: Right. This is 
extra duty. It gives me added satis- 
faction to help other men become 
good at selling. 

Mr. Piratzky: The biggest satis- 
faction I received was shortly after 
I joined the Bristol Co. I was new 
in sales and I walked into a rather 
large account who bought a com- 
petitors equipment exclusively. No- 
body else even had a chance to 
cjuote on it. Within eight months 
they were buying our equipment ex- 
clusively and everybody else was 
excluded. An awful lot of self- 
satisfaction was gotten out of that. 
It was hard work, hut it paid off. 
Mr. Kyle; My greatest moment 
in sales was about six months ago, 
when I sold an old customer of mine 
his third boat in four years. He 
■was ill at the time, and be ordered 
over the phone and said, "Lets 
not worry about the details. Just 
treat me the way you treated me 
on the other two." 
Dr. Schiff: Let's shift gears 
again. This might be a Jittle touchy. 
How would you describe the ideal 
sales manager? 

Mr. Pikatzky: One who hires 
people he has faith and trust in and 
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Someone lives here 



In fact, a lot of people live in Butler buildings at least eight hours a 
day, five days a week. This is why we build factories, stores, offices, and 
all kinds of buildings . , . for people. And it's why Butler made metal 
buifdings "livable" with smartly styled and finished, metal-clad curtain 
walls, insulated for maximum comfort. Even the efficient interior traf- 
fic patterns made possible by the clear-span construction of the Butler 
"system" help these people live and work a little better. What we like 
to do we do very well, and we like to build metal buildings. The obvious 
benefit is not only to the inhabitants of a Butler building, but also to the 
stockholders through ultimate savings in building and maintenance 
cost If you're thinking of building a new place to "live". . . call your 
Butler Builder. He's listed in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings," or 
"Buildings, Metal." Or write direct. 



Safes Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64126 



Manufacturers of Metal Buildings • Plastic Panels • Equipment for Farming, 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising • Contract Manufacture 



*J insures the paper people 



KVP Sutherland Paper Company of Kalamazoo call them- 
selves "the paper people" because they know just about 
everything there is to know about paper. And make about 
everything that can be made with paper and paper board. 

So it's only natural that they should call on "the insurance 
people" for their employee benefits insurance and for pro- 
tection of property and equipment. And "insurance people" 
means Insurance Company of North America. 

From timber to tab-opener. KVP people are protected by 
an IN A group insurance program. Important coverage — for 
both employer and employee- in one neat package. 

INA can provide group insurance plans to any kind of 



business, large or small. Plans that include such coverage 
as life and pension, hospital and medical, salary continu- 
ance, employee travel insurance ... all carefully integrated 
to eliminate overlapping coverage and reduce costs. 

And remember: When the chips are down, the chips are 
there. For your INA policy rests firmly on a foundation of 
solid dollar dependability. And has since 1792. 

For more details, call your INA man. He can also do 
some creative paperwork for you on low-cost programs for 
your home or car, health or fife protection. He's listed in 
the Yellow Pages. Insurance Company of North America. 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia. 



HOW TO SELL WOW 



leaves them on their own, making 
it known thai he is always available 
for help either with the customer or 
with the go-between to the factory, 
Mr. Kyle: T think the ideal sales 
manager is one who is actually sell* 
ing himself, m that ho knows the 
problems that his men are encoun- 
tering. 

Mh.Piratzky: I don't agree with 
that. I don't feel a sales manager 
could do a good managing job while 
still handling his own accounts. 
Mr. Borsella: In the drug field 
there are sales managers, district 
managers, whatever you want to 
call them, who might have 10 men 
under their wing. They also have 
anywhere from 50 to 60 doctors 
under their wing, so that they keep 
their handle in, know exactly what 
is going on, and yet are able to 
manage their men. As a matter of 
fact, it is usually a little less than 
10 men they manage, so that they 
can manage and actively partici- 
pate, too. 

Mr. Piratzky: There arc a lot 
ef ways for a manager to keep cur- 
rent even with the accounts that the 
salesmen control. I am sure he 
doesn't want to get involved with 
the $50 a-month account; he is only 
interested in the large accounts, but 
there is no reason why he can't keep 
current by making t m I Is wilh the 
salesman and discussing the account 
with him. 

He just doesn't physically have 
time to handle his own accounts 
and still manage. 

Mr. Ash ton: If a man is selling 
and also managing, aren't his men 
Jikely to wonder, "This guy is tak- 
ing the cream and giving mc left- 
overs"? 

Mr. Kyle: Well, we have about 
IS salesmen at Northrop and 'John- 
son. Our sales manager is the most 
qualified man in the firm for his 
job. By selling and by keeping his 
hand in, he creates more business 
for the firm; and he, in turn, does 
not hold that for himself, but 
distributes it. He generates more 
business for everyone in the or- 
ganization. 

Mr, Gill: I think a good sales 
manager is a man who helps and 
guides his men. who should be used 
for entree when a salesman has a 
difficult time getting in. Yet I don't 
see how a man can sell and manage 
at the same time. 

Mr. Potter: I believe a good 
sales manager is market-oriented as 
well ;is sales-oriented lh can talk 
in other than the first person in re- 
porting the progress of his men 
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From Aitus, Oklahoma 
To Ayden, North Carolina 




Dixisteel Buildings 
Offer Plus Value 



In addition to the quality you can see in every inch of a Dixisteel 
Building, you get many exclusive features at no added cost: DixiRib 
panels designed to pack extra strength and rigidity into every ounce 
of steel; over-size gutters; and precision fabrication of every part, 
from DixiZee purlins to the new, awning-type, pre-glazed aluminum 
windows. These and other features, plus superior design and engi- 
neering, give you phis value in a Dixisteel Building. 

Before you buy, build, or lease, get your nearest Dixisteel Build- 
ing dealer to show you how America's fastest growing line of pre- 
engineered steel buildings can serve your needs. 



db 



dixisteel 

buildings 



A subsidiary of 
Atlantic Steet Company 



CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES — OR MAIL THIS COUPON 

Dixisteel Buildings, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1714, Atlanta, Ga. 30301 

□ Please send me complete information on Dixisteel Build- 
ings 

□ I am interested in a dealer franchise 

Name 



Address 
City 



State 



_Zip_ 



SOME DEALER FRANCHISES STILL OPEN 
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*A TRADEMARK OF f mOEH, INC . A SUBSIDIARY OF THE 



Frideri 




Peter Ernst has an electronic calculator 
with a visible memory. 



See the TV screen? 

That's where all his entries and 
answers appear. They're as plain as 
day. White, on a restful blue-green 
field. Four registers can be seen. 

A fifth, unseen register can be used 
for storing constant factors, 

In fact, figures in af I registers are in 
memory. Peter can recall any of them 
back to the working register for fur- 
ther calculation. This saves him an 
amazing amount of time. And also 



eliminates any chance of making an 
incorrect re-entry. 

He can work complex problems 
and never take his fingers off the 
keyboard, except to write the final 
answer. 

This is the new Friden 130 elec- 
tronic calculator. 

Call your Friden office for a dem- 
onstration. Or write to Friden, Inc., 
San Leandro, California. Sales and 
service throughout the world. 




Make no mistake about flgurework: Call Friden 
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and delegate chxil lenses to his men 

on a day-to-day basis. 

Mr. Antin: I don't know if I 
should ccnment. I guess I'm a 
sales manager. I have, working di- 
rectly in my area of responsibility, 
some 250 registered representatives 
or salesmen. 

Dr. Schiff: And you are also a 
salesman yourself? 

Mr, Antin : I'm a very good sales- 
man. Any salesman who doesn't 
think he is a good salesman will 
never be one. 

But there is a different point 
here. I don't think a sales manager 
should go into direct selling. He 
should keep himself abreast of con- 
ditions in his field, naturally. He 
must keep pace with developments 
either through personal experience 
through selling, which I frown on— 
he shouldn't have time for this, in- 
cidentally or through just reading 
and keeping up with the problems. 

But Mr. Firalzky raised an inter- 
esting point when he said a good 
sales manager is one who hires 
capable salesmen and then leaves 
them alone. How do you know a 
man is a capable salesman? 

I maintain that there is no such 
thing as a test which will determine 
if a man will be or will not be a 
good salesman. A man's enthusiasm, 
his industry, his attitude, are what 
will determine this. 

You have to expose the man to 
the actual selling problems. He has 
lo find out whether he can sell or 
not. He has to find out if he likes 
the field. It takes time. 

My feeling is that a good sales 
manager is one who, once the man 
gets by the training period— and 
ours is rather extensive sees that 
he gets off the ground. You have 
got to be a father confessor. You 
have got to listen to his problems. 

If necessary, you must go out 
with him, which I try not to do. 
But you have got to be available 
because there are no two situations 
alike. You could have twin brothers 
married to twin sisters, working tu- 
gether in the same factory, making 
the s;ime money and living in the 
same house, and one will be in debt 
and one will be saving money. 

The manager's function is to be 
a f<n:a! point for the salesman, for 
his problems, his glories, too, and 
his triumphs. He has to pat his 
men on the back. 

Mr. Ash ton: My idea of a good 
general agent is one who will take 
an insurance salesman, give of all 
his knowledge, and then make him- 
self available to that man. 

I have a general agent who is like 
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It may be that your transportation cost picture can be improved by 
having a greater share of your shipping done by Trailer. Because cost- 
conscious shippers all over the country have achieved worthwhile 
economies in this way ? more and more of the nation's goods are being 
transported over the road by Trailers . . . And because Fruehauf 
Aluminum Volume tr Van PLUS Trailers (like the one pictured] give a 
greater measure of value— in payload capacity, in performance, in case 
of maintenance, and in increased earnings— you see more Fruehaufs 
on the road than any other make. 

Your nearest Fruehauf representative will gladly make a Transport a- 
tion Cost Analysis for your firm— no obligation. Fruehauf Division, 
Fruehauf Corporation, 10941 Harper Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48232, 



if* Canada; Fiuwhaui T'aiict Company oil Canada U4-. 24S0 Stanfltld *d-, Dili*. Ofrt, 



"ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION"- the key to transportation savings 



RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 



Since 19t4 
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Finding your 
subscription 
record is duck 
soup for our 
computer ... IF 

. . . you include a copy 
of your address label 
when writing us. Just 
clip it from the front 
cover of Nation's 
Business and attach 
it here 

Then cut out this form 
and send it with your 
correspondence. If 
changing your address, 
include new address 
below: 



Name 



Co. Name 



Address 



City 



State 



ZIP Code 



Mail to: Nations Business 

1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C.?ooo6 



MONEY 
MAKING 
MACHINE 



Product of 14 years 
of stringent value 
engineering. The 
simplest automatic 
printing In and Out 
time recorder in 
existence. Half the 
size of others. 
Prints regular 
record on stand- 
ard time cards. 
Has nearly 50 per 
cent Jess parts to 
require servicing. 
Costs 20 per cent 
less than any com- 
parable recorder. 
All time recorders 
do the same job, 
but STROM BERG 
does ft more 
reliably at less cost 
How? Fill in and 
return the coupon 
today for the answer. 

#1 GENERAL TIME 

^^Jl Progress rn tfie World of Time 
Stromberg Products, Thomaston, Conn, 06787 
Please send me a brochure and prices of 
the Ml 14 Time Recorder, along with sam- 
ples of its attendance records. 

Name 
Title 
Address 



City 



State 



*'P MB! 



HOW TO SELL NOW 



this. When I want him, he is there. 
If I want to test out an idea I walk 
in and say, "Bob, I've got such and 
such a thing.'* I use him as a sound- 
ing board, and also to intervene 
with the home office if I'm over- 
drawn, as I am every month, and 
let him worry about that. 
This is a wonderful relationship. 



I am sure thai the minute my pro- 
duction goes down, he will throw 
me out the window. But until this 
happens, it *s enough to keep my 
production up— being able to call 
on him when I need help. And he's 
the guy who comes into my office 
when something goes good and says, 
"Boy, you did a hell of a job today." 




summed up 



Dr.Schiff: What are some final, 
useful tips you would like to pass 
along to other salesmen? 

Mit. Antin : Go see people. 

Mr. Ash ton: I tell people who 
come into insurance that the first 
thing they should do is buy a $100,- 
000 policy on their life. They say 
they can't afford it, and I say, 
"Fine, you worry about that, and 
when you solve that problem you 
can help your clients solve it for 
themselves." 

That's number one. 

Number two, he enthusiastic. 

M« t Bo nsELLA : I'd say, "Change 
your ways," if he isn't fullv success- 
ful 

Dr. Sc h i f f : Let's assume that he 
is. 

Mr. Borsklla: Then I would tell 
him to make a self -analysis to find 
out what might be lacking in him 
self, so that he can do an even bet 
ter job. 

Mr. P i r a t z k y : Qu i te a few sa les- 
men who nt»ver get over the hump 
enjoy going home at two or three 
o'clock in the afternoon too many 
days. If you have a few hours left, 
make a few more calls. I think the 
biggest thing is the willingness to 
work, plus enthusiasm. 

Mr. Kyle: I go back and touch on 
a point that we covered— evaluation 



of your time. Are you using your 
time and your ability to its maxi- 
mum? Are you applying yourself 
in ways that advance your main 
purpose? and the main purpose, of 
course, is to sell. 

M r . Borsella: With new men in 
the medical sales field, what I 
usually tell them is to make calls. 
If a salesman doesn't make his calls 
initially, he will never know what 
his customers are like. Get to know 
your customers and of course be en- 
thusiastic and sell with confidence. 

Mr. Ashton: Don't you all find 
that there are some people who are 
rattling around in a selling job, and 
they shouldn't be there at all? 
Dr. Sc h i f f : What you are noting 
is the need for self -analysis. Should 
I really be here? Would I be better 
off somewhere else? 
Mr. Potter: The time to do that 
is on your first day in a sales job. 
You are establishing important 
precedents that day. You should 
ask the man to establish immediate 
goals, and then to establish long- 
range goals. END 

REPRINTS of "How to Sell Now" 
may be obtained for 35 cents a copy. 
$16 per 100, or $135 per 1,000 post- 
paid from Nations Business, 1615 
H St., N.W.. Washington. D. C. 
20006. Please enclose remittance. 
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What's the cost for a bushel of forms? 



Too much, if that's the way 
you buy them. On price instead 
of value. 

Nothing is gained from saving 
pennies if your forms do not 
stand up well in actual use; if 
they are poorly designed for the 
total job; if faults in manufacture 
cause machine downtime, idled 
people, work stoppages, produc- 
tion delays, etc. 

Some 'savings* don't save* 
You can save on paper, but 



how much better to save with 
paper! Paper forms can bring 
marvelous economies and control 
to your business. The form is the 
lowest cost in a transaction: but 
if it fails to perform, olher costs 
go up. 

1 It 1 re is Moore value: a form 



A/4 



designed to your need and use by 
men who know forms and sys- 
tems: precision-made by skilled 
craftsmen; make-good guarantee: 
service before and after you buy; 
and prompt delivery from 32 
nearby plants. 

For savings in work, get value 
in forms. 

Get total value with Moore. 



MOORE BUSINESS EOHMS f 9MC 9 

"Thn ri$hi btrtfieti farm for «*#<r ftyrr, of bvtm*u Niagara fati*. N«* YorV * Park tidy*, 
tlflrtoh • D*nton, Inxo: ■ ErrmryvHIo, Colft. * Over 500 offkrei ond facrorta in North America 



Even huge organizations can take lessons 
from the way certain little firms operate 



America's biggest companies traditionally have 
been the developers of management know-how. Gen- 
eral Electric Co,, International Business Machines, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and dozens more of 
our largest corporations have come up with concepts 
and procedures used both in operations and executive 
training that lead to better management— and higher 
profits. 

However, there is another wellspring of effective 
management. It may often lack the aura of academic 
or scientific recognition or the large budgets of hig- 
company research efforts. But the approaches it pro- 
duces have an outstanding recommendation: They 
work, proving themselves in the tough arena of the 
market place. 

This source is none other than the smaller com- 
pany, whose ideas and methods are forged under re- 
sult-demanding pressures. Operating closer to the 
break-even point, the small firm has less room for 
laxity, error or failure. 
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Many a larger corporation has developed a healthy 
respect for the capabilities of its smaller competitors, 
a respect based on experience. A small competitor 
heats out one of the bigs on a choice contract; a small 
company scores a breakthrough in a research area 
being less successfully explored by a larger firm; 
occasionally, desirable executive talent is lured away 
from the big company by a small one offering more 
challenge and greater freedom. 

Granted, there's little need for big firms to worry 
about being done in by the smalls. Nevertheless, 
larger firms can learn important lessons from small 
competitors, lessons that can help the larger firm— 
and the one whose growth is getting out of hand— to 
achieve and maintain efficiency. And the small firm 
can learn its own lessons better. 

The real differences 

It is sometimes assumed that a large firm is like 
a small one, only bigger. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In addition to size, there are qualita- 
tive differences between big and small companies. 
Some of these differences explain the relative handi- 
caps under which the larger firms operate: 

Organization. A larger company will necessarily 
have a more elaborate organizational structure. But 
organizational differences go beyond mere size. 
Larger firms develop many more staff and service ele- 
ments, which add to overhead, and tend toward multi- 
ple levels of organization. This often causes many of 
their organizational problems, including blocked com- 
munications, blurred lines of authority, multiple de- 
cision-making. 

Employee morale. There is something about large 
size that seems to undermine the individual em- 
ployee's devotion to duty. 

This is shown by findings like these: A study of 
absenteeism in an airline showed that at four small 
locations having fewer than 300 employees, the rate 
was 5.9 days of absence per employee per year. At 
the two largest locations— over 3,000 employees— the 
rate was 9.4 days. 

Job satisfaction of executives. Believing that the 
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small company offers greater emotional satisfactions 
to its executives, a group of Harvard students has 
created an organization to improve liaison between 
graduates and smaller companies. As the Harvard 
group sees it: 

"The firm with a smaller management group offers 
a greater challenge, an earlier opportunity for con- 
tribution, and a correspondingly greater personal op- 
portunity than do some large corporations. The in- 
terest in the smaller business is a realization that 
significant participation and resulting contribution 
are more readily available to the new employee 
within a firm having a small, flexible management 
group/' 

Unlike their small-firm opposite numbers, who see 
their future in terms of ownership and costs, many 
big-business executives are more likely to think in 
terms of promotion and security. 

Methods of operation. Here is where the big com 
pany is often at greatest disadvantage. Procedures 
often seem so spread out that performance may not 
follow policy. Decision-making, a key to organiza- 
tional effect iveness, may be a frequent victim in the 
large firm. 

Says Paul H. Kiernan, of Kiernan and Co., execu- 
tive recruiters: "There is a major difference between 
a large and small company in the way decisions are 
made. Tn the small company, the decision-maker usu- 
ally arrives at his decision on the basis of persona] 
knowledge. In I he large company, the decision- maker 
typically makes his decision on the basis of facts, 
figures— and sometimes the recommendation— supplied 
to him by others/* 

Job control. The small -company manager tends to 
have a greater control of his job. Says Dr. Louis 
Hackemann, president of Hackemann & Associates. 
San Francisco and New York management counselors; 

"In the small company, the individual executive 
can make things happen. Results are what count. 
Authority with a small company may be greater, and 





there is opportunity to be in closer contact with the 
board of directors, the owners or the president. The 
small-company executive's personal goals also lend 
themselves to creating, inventing, mnsidrnn^ nrw 
ideas." 

There are many benefits of size that larger com- 
panies would by no means want to sacrifice and 
which small companies wish they had— everything 
from volume buying to the ability In pay six-figure 
salaries to outstanding executives. 

But here are points on which the growing firm 
might concentrate to avoid some of the handicaps 
size can impose*: 

1. Don't develop an elephant complex. The way a 
company sees itself can be beneficial or devastating. 
The firm that views itself as large, extensive and 
sprawling over the business landscape may not suffer 
from its self-image. But if executives see their or- 
ganization as being ponderous and slow-moving, 
then the small-business mouse* nibbling at its feet 
can be frightening. 

What's needed here as an antidote is for execu- 
tives in the top echelons to think of the organization 
;:>■. (nmp.ict, muscular and alert 

2. Identify the strengths and weaknesses of small 
rivals. Companies often oversimplify t he- capabilities 
of an opponent. Stunned by the speed with which a 
small competitor was able to service an account, a 
steel supplier spent considerable time hashing over 
possible countermeasures. It wasn't until the market- 
ing director pointed out that the rival's capabilities 
were limited to just a few items that the problem 
was seen in perspective. 

The big company must learn to avoid getting in* 
volved in exhausting guerrilla warfare in the com- 
petitors areas of strength. Technology, the tradi- 
tional big gun of the large firm, should be used 
wisely in this connection. 

The small firm is likely to remain strong in op- 
crations not subject to the computer revolution— 
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THINK SMALL continued 




Machines can't 



unique products, custom production, personal and 
special services that machines can't handle. The. larger 
firm cnn afford to be selective; in some cases, deciding 
not to become active in a given area may be the 
height of wisdom. 

3. Adopt the small company's sense of time, An 
employee of a large food company recently set about 
looking for a new job, complaining: "Frankly, I'm 
frightened- I find myself taking four hours to do 
something I know I can do in an hour and a half. 
This is no way to work. I want a job that stimulates 
me, not one that puts me to sleep," The point is, 
the company expects the assignment to take four 
hours. 

Despite widespread acceptance of Parkinson's law, 
that work expands to fit the time available to do it, 
many larger companies often operate under lax work 
schedules. This doesn't mean you should put on the 
screws. But work load and work pace should be in 
keeping with individual capacity. 

The benefits to be gained are not only increased 
efficiency, but also heightened satisfaction and the 
self-esteem of the individual who feels he's carrying 
a man's load. 

The larger company that thinks a sure-fire method 
of acquiring a small -company sense of time is to hire 
it must be cautious. "An executive moving from a 
small company to a large one often faces difficulties," 
comments recruiting consultant Kiernan, who has 
seen numerous examples of such transfers. "Many a 
fine performer in the small firm flounders and can't 
seem to mesh in a big organization. On the other 
hand, many men who grow up in small companies 
may reach a point where their experience, maturity 
and desire to grow give them the basis for success 
in a larger company. It depends on the individual, 
his personality and adaptability/' 



4. Decentralize selectively. Practitioners of organi- 
zational planning often admit confusion when faced 
with the time-honored dilemma of the centralize- 
decentralize seesaw. With the recent ra ligation that 
results from automation and t^e use of computers, 
the idea of decentralizing may seem impractical. 
Nevertheless, lar^e organizations have discovered 
some functions may remain centralized while others 
are decentralized. 

When line functions can be put in the latter cate- 
gory, the shortening of communications lines, the 
increased flexibility of action can put the big com- 
pany, at least in selected areas, more on a par with 
the smaller firm. 

5. Centralize selectively. The small company gen- 
erally benefits from short and uncomplicated com- 
munications lines. In addition, the fewer way- 
stations there are in a communications link, the 
easier it becomes for informal communications to 
operate. 

While informal communications are less practical 
for the larger firm, new technological advances make 
instant communication possible. For example, com- 
puters for loading rail and air passenger carriers, 
hotel bookings and so on now make it possible to 
centralize scheduling, warehousing, filing systems 
and the like, regardless of how extensive they 
may be. 

Entire functions, such as purchasing, payroll, in- 
ventory control, also may be centralized for larger 
firms, using computerized equipment and advanced 
information retrieval systems. 

6. Emphasize small group loyalty and identification. 
A sufficient number of studies, as well as common 
experience, have established the fact that the individ- 
ual can develop great emotional ties to a business. 

Members* loyalties and emotional involvement tend 
to be stronger in relation to subordinate groups than 
to the bigger organization. The college alumnus tends 
to have stronger ties to the class of '45 than to the 
university as a whole. Similarly, the employee has 
greater feeling for the department in which he oper- 
ates than for the company as a whole. 

The organization that makes it possible for the in- 
dividual to develop a sense of identity with his de- 
partment or immediate work group by treating it as 
a unit can expect more in the way of loyalty and 
interest in job objectives. 

But here's where many companies lull themselves 
into dangerous complacency by so-called "enlight- 
ened policies"— such as that of the "open door"— 
designed to give employees a feeling of closeness to 
executives and the company. 

Says Hermon H. Scott, president of H. H. Scott, 
of Maynard, Mass,, hi-fi equipment manufacturer: 
"In a small company, the top executives are generally 
available to anybody at any time within reason. In 
the big company, even though the top man may be 
in the same building, it is difficult for anyone to see 
him without an appointment, open-door policy or 
not." 

Or, as one disgruntled employee put it: "Sure, my 
boss's door is open— so he can kick people out." 

7. Check for organizational blockage. Removal of or- 
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Good deal! 



New 6 hp Simplicity Super Wonder-Boy Rider turns big lawn mowing 
jobs into a time-saving breeze. This mower offers features you'd only 
expect to find in larger, more expensive machines — all-gear trans- 
mission and combination brake-clutch , , , wide Floating Traction 
tires for superior traction, minimum ground pressure , . > foam cush- 
ion seat and convenient controls for riding comfort and handling 
ease. You get famous Simplicity "no scalp" mowing , . , performance 
you can depend on year after year. Also available: 4 hp Wonder-Boy; 
6 hp Broadmoor Tractor; 9 hp Landlord Tractor. Make 
yours the Simplicity life this season! Ask your near- DO |T 

by Simplicity dealer to recommend the unit that's 
Exactly right for all your lawn and yard needs. 




Good dealer! 

Your nearby Simplicity dealer not only han- 
dles America's No. 1 line of power lawn and 
garden equipment, he's actually part of the 
product he sells! If you've ever been burned 
by "no-service" retailers or "no name" ma- 
chines built to price alone, you'll doubly 
appreciate the Simplicity "good dealer" — 
proud to stand behind his product, anxious 
to see that you get all the per- 
with ^\ formance built into it! Low 
down payment and bud- 
get terms available. 



Simplicity Manufacturing Company • 6521 Spring Street, Port Washington. Wisconsin 



ganizational obstacles can put big-company reflexes 
more on a par with the smaller firm. Managers are 
familiar with bottlenecks in production. Somewhat 
the same thing may take place with management pro- 
cedures, A decision may get hung up somewhere 
along a chain of command; a communication may 
fail to penetrate a middle echelon, A number of spe- 
cific questions can help pinpoint the bottlenecks; 

If there is insufficient flow of ideas upward, where 
is the transmission failure? 

If decision-making and implementation are unsatis- 
factory, where does the hesitation, buck-passing or 
failure to act take place? 

What department tends to get out of step in carry- 
ing out company policy? Studies have indicated that 
everything from pilferage to higher absence rates 
results from communication blockages typical of 
some large firms. 

Equally important is the need to distinguish be- 
tween quantity and quality of communication. A 
weekly house organ may seem a worth-while medium 
but is useless if nobody reads it. Failure to distin- 
guish between going through the motions and actu- 
ally producing results is often at the root of poor 
communications in the larger firm. 

As for decision-making, often a ma jor big-company 
problem, specific procedures tend to point up action- 
blockage: 

Over-use of committees. In some companies, there 
is a tendency toward proliferation of committees for 
anything and everything— planning, problem-solving, 
development of ideas. 

In other instances, procedures normally given over 
to one executive are made the responsibility of many. 
A typical example is the hiring committee. An execu- 
tive job opening is filled when a committee finally 
selects the best candidate. The trouble is that under 
this practice the man who usually gets the job may 




not be the best man at all, but merely the one to 
whom no one on the committee objects. 

Foggy lines of authority. In some cases, necessary 
decisions are delayed because of the question of who 
has the authority to decide. Traditionally, this prob- 
lem has involved line and staff executives in contro- 
versy. In many cases, the personalities of the respec 
tive executives cause the confusion. The problem 
may assume a variety of shapes: 

A power-minded top executive may insist on mak 
ing decisions handled by a subordinate. 

An indecisive executive may try to pass a critical 
decision cither up or down the line. The small-firm 
executive usually lacks this alternative, and therefore 
tends to make the decisions required anywhere in his 
area of responsibility. 

The big company can force the same degree of de- 
cisiveness on its managers by clarifying its policies 
and procedures of decision -mil king, pinning down who 
is responsible for what, seeing that necessary deci 
sions are not delayed. An occasional decision review 
to see how executives have been scoring with their de- 
cisions can clear the lines and stimulate the process. 

Larger firms must also be careful to reward indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Rig companies sometimes tend to build an atmos- 
phere of apathy and an attitude of let's play it safe, 
This can only be dissipated by positive policies and 
action by the company. When an organization, by 
its rewards— promotion, salary increases and so on— 
shows that it appreciates originaJ thinking and re- 
sponsible, tradition-breaking action, it fosters the cre- 
ativity and drive it must have at all levels to keep 
moving ahead. 

Incidentally, the assumption that big companie: 
pay higher salaries than small ones is not generally 
substantiated: "There's not much difference in start- 
ing salaries between large and small firms," observes 
Hermon Scott "Obviously, top salaries in the largest 
corporations are higher than any small company cai 
pay. But actually, there are few such jobs. I woulc 
even go so far as to say that after the f'trsi couple o 
years, the average income for small-company execu- 
tives tends to l>e higher than for larger companies." 

Accordingly, discovering just how your salary level 
compare with others in your industry and area may 
explain some mysteries of executive discontent and 
quitting. 

The nature of our economy is such that there is 
need for both large and small business. Certain ser- 
vices and products fail naturally within the sphere o] 
each. Few small firms could produce an automobile, 
a computer or an airplane. Few large firms can tie 
up large pieces of equipment with custom orders or 
highly specialized small runs. In between are areas 
in which big and small compete for customers. Whe; 
this competition is carried on at high levels of effi- 
ciency, everyone benefits, 

— Auren Utus 
Research Institute of America 



REPRINTS of "Think Small" may he obtained for 25 
cents a copy, $12 per 100, or $90 per LOGO postpai 
from Nation's Business, 1615 H St. N.W>, Washing 
ton. D. C. 20006. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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You need more than money 
to build buildings 



so now we can help you 
lease cement mixers 

Cement mixers? Yes— and machinery and fixtures and just about 
any type of equipment a company might need. You name it. Our new 
financial leasing service is just one of the perhaps unexpected 
services of the Marine Midland group of banks. 

And it's just one more reason why, when businessmen 
think of New York State, they think "Marine Midland." We can 
put a whole stateful of resources at your disposal— financial 
backing, local contacts and on-the-scene business insight. 
With 11 full service banks serving 119 New York communities 
through 200 offices, Marine Midland is New York's only 
state-wide group of banks. 

What do you need in New York State? Just teli us. You'll find that 
there's more than money for you at a Marine Midland bank. 
For more information, write 241 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 14240; or phone 716/842-4187. 



IVIAFtllME MIDLAND BANKS 

New York's sfcace-wide group of banks... and in London, England 
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Who has 
36,000 employees 
going to school? 



More than 36,000 men and women 
—about 42% of all employees in the 
savings and loan business— are taking 
educational courses in order to serve 
you better. 

Many are studying in local classes or 
home study courses, conducted by the 
American Savings and Loan Institute, 
the educational arm of the business, 
which was organized in 1922. 

At the management tevet, executive ' 
development schools are held in co- 
operation with the University of Wash- 
ington, the University of Georgia, and 
the University of Connecticut, while the 
graduate school of the Institute is con- 
ducted at the University of Indiana. 

These are only the highlights of a 
comprehensive training and education* 
al program aimed at keeping local man- 
agement at peak efficiency and provid- 
ing it with every necessary skill in the 
management of your money. 

More than 86,000 men and women 
are now employed by the Savings and 
Loan Associations serving America. To 
them the savings and loan business of- 
fers satisfying careers. During the past I 
twenty years it has also provided the 
stimulation and opportunities which 
come with tremendous growth. 



INSURED 



Savings and Loan 
Associations 

<>!m Tin Smnp md Lam f uuwuian, I*.. fflJT Stiwi. N.W ,Wuhmnun. D.E. Z0QO4 
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UNFAIR PRACTICES 

continued from page 35 

Those decisions cover such vital 
and often necessarily confidential 
matters as selling, closing or mov- 
ing your business, or part of it, and 
subcontracting. 

More is involved in these de- 
risions than simply discussing thorn 
with the union. The obligation to 
bargain with the union carries with 
it the further restriction that, lack- 
ing union consent, you cannot act 
on your own until you have bar- 
gained over a reasonable period and 
have reached an impasse. This can 
be a serious handicap when you 
have to act quickly for sound busi- 
ness reasons. 

It also raises the possibility of a 
strike over a matter that heretofore 
has been considered strictly a man- 
agement responsibility. 

Consider also the impact of the 
Board's talk-with-t he-union-first 
rule on business decisions which 
may demand complete secrecy, such 
as mergers or selling out. 

As most businessmen know, 
forced delay or public disclosure 
can be damaging or fatal to many 
a business deal. When you consider 
that in most cases there is nothing 
the union can contribute to the de- 
cision, the Board's rule just doesn't 
make sense— except to speed the 
trend toward joint participation in 
management decisions. 

In time, I believe, the Board will 
pull back somewhat from the full 
scope of its ground-breaking de- 
cisions and employers may get some 
help from the courts, which are 
showing some reluctance to go all 
the way with the Board. 

Help for organizing 

Unions that seek an equal voice 
in management but represent less 
than a majority of a firm's employees 
don't hesitate to use the Labor Board 
as a lever to get recognition from 
employers who resist. 

The industrial unions in particu- 
lar have apprised the agency of 
their desire for various kinds of 
assistance in making their organiz- 
ing drives successful. 

Unions have sought, for example: 

Fragmentation of a larger group 
of employees into smaller units for 
bargaining purposes where the union 
may be able to win an election in 
the smaller unit but not in the over- 
all group. 

Easing of prohibitions against 
picketing for recognition and orga- 
nization. 

Requirements that employers bar- 




ise, 
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gain under certain circumstances 
even though the union loses a repre- 
sentation election. 

Limitations of the rights of em- 
ployers to communicate with the 
employees. Recent decisions invoh - 
ing Lord & Taylor, Arnold Consta- 
ble, Allied Stores, Montgomery 
Ward and Crown Cafeteria follow 
these lines. 

In the Montgomery Ward case, 
for instance, the Board decided th 
only 21 employees in the aut 
motive service department of 
Phoenix store, which has some 300 
employees, comprise an appropriate 
bargaining group. 

The Board directed that an elec- 
tion be held to decide whether this 
small group wished to be repre- 
sented by a union, although in the 
past the NLRB has regarded j 
store-wide bargaining unit as th< 
best arrangement for effective labor 
management relations in retail es- 
tablishments. 

The Board followed this with an- 
other precedent -shattering decisio., 
involving Stern's department store, 
operated by Allied Stores m |\, 
ramus, N. J. 

It granted a union request that 
the employees be split into four 
groups for bargaining purposes 
selling, nonselling, restaurant anc 
clerical. 

There the union really is seekhif 
to represent all of the store's em 
ployees and, in fact, was rejectee 
by them a few years ago in a repre- 
sentation election involving the en- 
tire force. The decision to split them 
up into four groups is simply a de- 
vice-recognized by a dissentin 
Board member— to win an election 
among a smaller group in which the 
union is strong, and thus establish 
a foothold which might eventuall> 
lead to unionization of the enti 
store. 

By approving this splintering tac- 
tic the Board has handed unions 
powerful weapon for a successfu 
organizing drive in an industry in 
which their efforts have thus far 
been generally rejected by em 
ployees. 

There has been further criticism 
recently of two new Board policies 
In one, the Board says that when a 
union loses an election because an 
employer's conduct may have di^si 
pated the union's majority, the em- 
ployer must bargain with the union 
anyhow. 

In the other, the Board will recog- 
nize union representation card, 
signed by employees and certify thi 
union as bargaining agent without ; 
secret ballot. The Board knows tha 
employees sometimes sign unioi 
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I can ship 
anytime 




that's why I always specify Greyhound Package Express! 



if 



Greyhound Package Express never stops for lunch, 
never quits at five, never sleeps at night. Not on week- 
days. Not on weekends. Not even on holidays. Your 
shipments travel on regular Greyhound buses ...via 
fast, frequent Greyhound schedules. Your shipments 
get moving faster so they can arrive sooner. Packages 
shipped hundreds of miles frequently arrive the very 



same day. And even on longer trips, overnight deliver- 
ies are routine. Save time! Save money! Save trou- 
ble, too! Ship C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid or open a 
Greyhound Package Express Charge Account. 

For information on service, rates and routes, cad 
Greyhound or write today: Greyhound Package Ex- 
press, Dept. /-£, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 111 



It's there in hours... and costs you less 

For Example Buses Daily Running Time 20 Lbs. 30 Lbs 40 Lbs' 



San Francisco 
Sacramento 


39 


1 Hr. 40 Min 


$1.15 


$1.35 


$1.50 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 


10 


3 Hrs, 45 Min 


L85 


Z10 


2.45 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


13 


2 Hrs, 55 Min 


1.80 


2.05 


2.40 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 


15 


1 Hr. 50 Min 


1,55 


1.80 


2.00 



GREYHOUND 



PACKAGE EXPRESS 



Other low rates up to 100 rb*- 

One of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation. 



To know what is happening in Congress, read 

HERE'S THE ISSUE 



Hat's the Issue is a dependable, limc-saving legislative information service, li is a clearly 
written, easy-to-read, easy-to-understand eight-page news bulletin. It is published every 
two weeks when Congress is in session, and it reaches you by first-class mail. 

What It Does 

Here's the Issue gives you a concise, objective report on top-priority legislation before 
Congress, 

It tells in each case why the bill was introduced, who is supporting it and who is opposing 
it, the arguments for and against it, and the status of the legislation. 

Here's the Issue analyzes each legislative proposal, explains its significance and shows what 
effect it is likely to have on the economy if enacted into law. 

Also, Here's the Issue brings you a summary of Congressional action— a report on all the 
important bills by name and number, and the actions taken in committee and in the 
House and Senate. 

Why It Is Useful 

In a minimum of your reading time, Here's the Issue will keep you fully posted on 
developments in Congress affecting your business. 
It will keep your employees informed. 

It will give you material you can use in management letters, in articles for employee 
publications — and in speeches and discussions at meetings, 

It Fills a Need 

Here's the Issue has gained acceptance because it fills a need of the times, and because it 
fills this need particularly well. 

Its circulation extends beyond the business community. Subscribers include libraries, 
schools, government agencies, and offices of Congressmen. 

Increasingly, Hert y s the Issue is being used by members of women's clubs, discussion 
groups, and legislative committees of chambers of commerce and trade associations. Il is 
read and used by editors, editorial writers, reporters, columnists and commentators. 

Try It 

We invite you to add your name to the growing subscription list of this practical legis- 
lative information service. Use the order form to order as many copies of Here y s the Issue you 
would like to have for distribution to your key personnel. 

If you are not well pleased, your money will be refunded. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES / WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 
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LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION SERVICE / Published e« 
ery other week while Congress is in session by the Legislate 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States- 




"! find ihc information very helpful, 
became it it often difficult to find 
such coverage in depth elsewhere. 
I admire the impartiality." 
J. E. Chaffin, Ediior t The Index- 
Journal, Greenwood, 5. D. 



" Excellent coverage of major 
legislation in understandable 
language*" 

Ben S. Wright Vice President- 
Public Affairs, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass Corporation 
Toledo, Ohio 



"A long-needed service.** 
Claude B. Anioi, President 
Claude Aniol and Associates 
San Antonio, Texas 



"My best source of information 
on legislation." 
Wesley H. Sims, Manager 
Kentucky Utilities Company 
Lancaster, Ky. 



"On key issues, it cuts through 
the chafT." 

William P. Jenkins, Owner 
Lindsay Soft Water Company 
Columbus, Mo. 



"Keeps me current on issues on 
which Kille factual matter is 
available elsewhere. Penetrating 
and understandable." 
R. W, Nicktes 

Owner and General Manager 
K FA L- Radio 
Fulton* Mo. 



"Very valuable to mc and to 
Mudenis who are making reports on 
the subjects coveted/* 
J, F. Leach, Chairman 
Department of History and 
Government 

Monterey Peninsula College 
Monterey, Calif. 



"Excellent. Should be made 
available to high school and college 
ludenu and political party 
workers." 
Ballard F. Smith 
Personnel Director 
Motorola, Inc. 
Chicago, 111. 

"Extremely valuable in our 
Legislative Committee work." 
R R. Carey, President 
Inland Machinery Co. 
La Grande, Oregon 



"I know of no better way to keep 
up to dale and informed on the 
major issues of the day." 
Chester O. Burns 
Director of Training 
Columbia Gulf Transmission Co- 
Houston, Tex. 



"Excellent source material for 
students working on legislative 



Mrs. E. R. Hardesty, Head 
Business and Labor Division 
Akron Public Library 
Akron, Ohio 



"Most useful in answering questions 
from management and staff 
employees on national legislation/* 
William F. Robinson 
Public Affairs Coordinator 
Humble Oil and Refining Company 
Baltimore, Md. 



*'Wc use it quite extensively in 

keeping our employees informed." 

Frank F. Buck 

Employee Communications 

Administrator 

General Telephone Company 

of Mich. 

Muskegon, Mich. 
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Please send mc_ 



when Congress is in session, 

( I Cheek is enclosed 



.copies of HERE'S THE ISSUE every other week 
( ) Send bill later 



Subscription Rates for 
Members of the Chamber 

Single subscription 

Bulk subscriptions (mailed to same address) 
2-9 subscriptions. . S2 each 

1U-99 subscriptions. , 
100 or more subscriptions. . . . 



Subscription Rates for 
Xon^Members of the Chamber 

. S2.50 Single subscription S3.50 

Bulk subscriptions (mailed to same address) 

2-9 subscriptions S3 each 

SI. 50 each 10-99 subscriptions . 52.50 each 

SI each 100 or more subscriptions. $2 each 



Nmr>r_ 



City, State & Zip Cudi-_ 



THE ISSUE 



Washington 6, D. C. Subscriptions: $2.50 per year to members of the National Chamber; 
!3.50 per year to non-members. Rates for multiple subscriptions or bulk orders avail- 
able on request. Material in this bulletin may be reproduced with or without credit. 



UNFAIR PRACTICES 

continued 

authorization cards just to get the 
union off their back. 

Evidence piles up that the present 
Labor Board is embarked on a pol- 
icy of union-management codeter- 
mination which parallels what has 
developed in the socialized coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 

In the United States the NLRB 
has ruled that union leaders must 
be consulted on certain manage- 
ment decisions even though there is 
nothing they can contribute to the 



GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 




You Gel Things Done Better Anil Faster 

The BOARDM ASTER saves time, 
cuts costs and prevents errors. You 
see what is happening. Shows facts 
at eye level. For Production, Sched- 
uling, Inventory, Sales, Traffic. Etc, 

Simple to operate. Write on cards, 
post on board. Fully flexible. Million 
in use Price S49.50 with cards. 

24 Pag* BOOKLET No. T-TO 
MoiJed Without Obligation 



FREE 



GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, Box 398, Yanceyville, N.C. 



STRONG EXECUTIVE WANTED 
TO BE PRESIDENT 
OF REGIONAL SUBSIDIARY 

We require a seasoned and dedicated 
individual— age no factor— who is seek- 
ing an extraordinary challenge. He will 
hi?lp build a new national industry by 
setting up, organizing and operating one 
of our su ho diary corporations. Product 
will be MANUFACTURED EXCLU- 
SIVELY FOR US BY WESTING- 
HOUSE and -<o identified. Our service 
has enormous social and economic sig- 
nificance. Over 7 years and a million 
dollars spent to create our product and 
marketing program, which already has 
received coast-to-coast news coverage. 
Applicant mast have talents in market- 
mis and community relations and be 
available immediately. $31,200 base 
salary plus overrides beginning after 60- 
90 days organizational period on com- 
mission basis. You will pay $5,000 in 
advance for long term training in a com- 
pletely new profession and be granted 
a firm, renewable, 10-year contract. Per- 
sonal integrity a prime requisite. Please 
send resume and references to: Box 
NBW1, Nation's Business, Room 1602, 
711 Third Avenue, N.Y.. N.Y. 10017, 



solution of the business problem. 
The unionists might even bring the 
discussion to an impasse and strike 
to prevent execution of manage- 
ment's decision. 

The lengths to which the Board 
goes to make it easier for unions to 
gain a foothold in a business is com- 
parable to certain European policies 
that make it impossible for employ- 
ers to resist unionization. 

Rulings, for example, which allow 
unions to limit the amount of work 
their members may perform, penal- 
ize them for working during a 
strike, restrict the employer's rights 
to communicate with union mem- 
bers during negotiations, and re- 
quire almost continuous bargaining 
all strengthen the union leader's 
role in management. 

The Board seems bent on 
strengthening the union as an orga- 
nization and placing it on a par 
with management in making deci- 
sions which affect jobs. In doing 
this it is weakening the protection 
the Taft-Hartley labor law gives to 
individual employees. In the Board's 
view, apparently, the union -not the 
individual— is most important. 

In the socialized countries of 
Western Europe there is usually a 
highly organized labor movement 
and a highly organized management 
group which make policy decisions 
at the national level, including wage 
and price restraints. 

The Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Pol- 
icy, established under the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy, could be the start 
of such joint determinations. Some 
feel it should deal with wage-price 
policies. Any step toward central- 
ized decision -making would tend 
to undermine one of the major foun- 
dations of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, however—the right of individ- 
ual business enterprises to make 
their own wage-price decisions con- 
sistent with a competitive free 
market. 

Corrective legislation— with re- 
spect to union organizing, secon- 
dary boycotts, picketing, protecting 
management responsibilities at the 
bargaining table and limiting the 
discretion of the Labor Board to in- 
fluence labor- management relations 
— is obviously most desirable. 

It is important that Congress be 
aware of the importance of correc- 
tive legislation to the economy and 
our free-enterprise system. 

Meanwhile, much can be done 
without legislation. Business can 
help the National Labor Relations 
Board veer from its present course 
by establishing a close relationship 
with the Board, as the unions have. 



and thus become a more effective 
countervailing force. It will gain 
more through constructive and help- 
ful criticism. 

Businessmen and their organiza- 
tions can meet more often with the 
Board, to impress upon it the reali- 
ties of business life, and with other 
administration officials in the labor- 
management field. 

Board members can be made to 
understand specific problems caused 
by their policies and decisions. 

Business can take a greater in- 
terest in the selection of Board 
members and key staff personnel. It 
is common knowledge that the ap- 
pointment of a Board member is 
cleared with the leadership of or- 
ganized labor, which normally can 
exercise a veto power if not making 
the actual selection. 

Since the Board administers the 
Labor- Management Relations Act, 
which regulates both employer and 
union conduct, it is curious that the 
Administration does not feel con- 
strained to consult business leaders 
on important Board appointments. 

Though many decisions adverse 
to management interest have al- 
ready been made, there will be more 
decisions on different aspects of the 
same types of problems. Business 
can work toward getting fairer treat- 
ment when they come up for con- 
sideration. Just as recent decisions 
have changed past policies, future 
decisions can change these. 

Business has had strong support 
recently from one highly regarded 
and objective source. It is the re- 
port on "The Public Interest in Na- 
tional Labor Policy" compiled by 
an independent study group headed 
by Clark Kerr, president of the 
University of California. 

Dr. Kerr achieved national recog- 
nition as an outstanding labor rela- 
tions mediator and arbitrator before 
distinguishing himself in the aca- 
demic field. The study group in- 
eluded other equally distinguished 
neutrals in the labor-management 
field, such as David L, Cole, former 
chief of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, and George W. 
Taylor, former chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

The report cites the need to halt 
the drift toward excessive regula- 
tion in labor-management policies. 
It points out that the government's 
policy of requiring employers to 
bargain in good faith has "devel- 
oped into an unwarranted intrusion 
into the business of the parties and 
a source of voluminous and waste- 
ful litigation." 

The report added: 4 'The subjects 
to be covered, the procedures to be 
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When you pick a lamp from the Quartzline* family, remember this: 




I 



General Electric planted the tree. 



If you're going to install Quart/line light- 
ing, remember that General Electric made 
the first Quart/line lamp in history. 

And today, G. E. makes the longest line 
of Quartzline lamps in the world. 

When one company made the first, and 
still makes the most, it only stands to 
reason they must know something about 
the product. 

And we know a lot about Quartz line 
lighting. We know the advantages. Com- 
pactness. Efficiency. Low maintenance. 
Precise beam control. Thermal ruggedness. 

And we know ways to use Quartzline 
lighting to your advantage. To use our 
know-how, sec your G-E Large Lamp 
Agent. Or write General Electric Com- 
pany. Large Lamp Department C-514, 
Ncla Park. Cleveland. Ohio 44112. 

♦Registered Trademark of General Electric 
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INFAIR PRACTICES 

continued 



followed, the nuances of strategy 
involved in bargaining, are best left 
in the parties themselves." 

The appointment of Sam Zagoria, 
former president of the Washington 
Newspaper Guild, as the new fifth 
member of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board will not alter the 
Board's course. 

Three recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions have written a new chapter 
in labor law for the Labor Board. 
They should have a pronounced ef- 
fect on the Board's future course. 

In the much-publicized Darling- 
ton Manufacturing case the Court 
rejected the notion that an employ- 
er who goes out of business commits 

What's the solution? 

Most knowledgeable businessmen 
are dissatisfied with the trend in 
National Labor Relations Board 
decisions. They say that better labor 
management relations can be achiev- 
ed through amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley labor law to strengthen re- 
strictions against secondary boy- 
cotts and blackmail picketing and 
protect employers' freedom of speech 
and the right to exercise manage- 
ment responsibilities without in- 
fringement. 

Many executives maintain that a 
basic reform would be to shift au- 
thority to decide matters of unfair 
labor practices from the NLRB to 
the federal district court. 

an unfair labor practice. The Board, 
nevertheless, believes it has won a 
victory at least in principle, name- 
ly: That an employer commits n 
violation where the purpose and 
effect of discontinuing business was 
to discourage unionization of other 
parts of the business. 

In the American Shipbuilding 
case, the Court held it is legal for 
an employer to lock out his em- 
ployees in support of his bargaining 
position after he reaches an impasse 
with the union. The Brown Food 
Store case involved a group of em- 
ployers who bargained as a unit. 
The Supreme Court held that when 
the union singles out some of the 
groups as strike targets, the others 
may protect themselves by using 
temporary help. 

The important thing about the 
last two cases on future Board poli- 
cies is that the Court reprimanded 
the Board for trying to develop 
policies— a responsibility reserved 
for Congress. END 
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NATION'S BUSINESS-MAY 1965 



Unanswered phones cost you money 



They Lose you sales* contacts, 
friends— drive business 
away to your competitors. 



Today, more than ever, op- 
portunity is as likely to phone 
as to knock. And but once. 

Fortunately, there are ways to 
keep your phones on the job . . . 
ways to make sure they get an- 
swered promptly, courteously, 
profitably, all the time (even dur- 
ing lunch and after hours). 



A Bell System Communica- 
tions Consultant knows what 
these ways are and will be glad 
to advise you of them, as he has 
done for many firms. No obli- 
gation, of course. 

Why not give your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office a call 
today and ask for his services? 



Bell System 

American 7eJephone and Telegraph Co, and Associated Companies 
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New from Kentile! Colonial Brick Solid Vinyl Tile that looks like 
brick, feels like brick-but costs far less! Needs no special miderfloor. 
Here's brawny, authentic beauty that's easy In clean, stands up to 
heavy traffic— and is greaseproof, Comfortable and quiet underfoot— 
won t show spiked-heel dents. Kentile Dealer? See the Yellow Pages 
in ider" " Floors"'— or talk to your architect, builder, or interior designer. 



